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ABSTRACT 


The processes of adaptation in the Tanganyika Territory in East Africa are relative 
tosuch geographical factors as permanent and temporary character of soil and climate 
and social conditions such as organization of tribes and clans. Different degrees and 
kinds of acculturation must be distinguished. Peace, following on European rule, has 
brought about a different character in the movements of the peoples. Whereas in times 
of warfare they moved in groups, such as clans or bands, they now are able to wander 
individually. A further result of peace is the contact between many tribes. The intro- 
duction of modern schooling is based on the Swahili language, which is in the way of 
becoming the foundation of a nation in the making. The introduction of modern money 
is dissolving the former bonds of kin and family. The younger generation strives for 
education and knowledge as a means of prestige and wealth. In this way originates a 
class of new leaders. Education of the women makes them despise the old field work 
and increases the number of their wants. This operates against polygamy. The rapidly 
spreading process of dissolution of family and clan is usually termed “‘detribalization”’ 
and implies a change in mental attitude. Everywhere, however, old customs and ways 
of thinking persist. Out of the mixture of both, determined by the conditions of life, 
a new African world will be built up by the Africans themselves. 


Our age is in a state of transition that confronts us with a number 
of problems, the solution of which should be the urgent task of so- 
ciologists. It seems to be of vital importance for the sociologist to 
work in a practical direction and put his investigation and thought 
at the disposal of statesmen and administrators rather than to for- 
mulate far-flung theories and set up speculative classifications. This 
practical line of work, however, is handicapped by the fact that the 
sociologist himself is standing in the midst of a turmoil of strife and 


* From a report given at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
at Andover, December 28, 1931. 
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rivalries of groups with which he is associated. He may be, therefore, 
affected by prejudices, inclined to take sides, and often prone to be 
swept into a whirlpool of rage or enthusiasm. The investigator of 
social life is expected to work as a cold-blooded and level-headed ob- 
server who registers, compares, analyzes, explains, and tries to dis- 
entangle the complications with which he is confronted. But even 
with the greatest desire for impartiality and objectivity, personal 
evaluations inevitably influence the attitude of every writer—a fact 
that must be taken into consideration in the perusal of this paper, 

Three sets of questions present themselves: 

1. The political separation, commercial competition, and national 
animosity among European-American peoples in spite of growing 
facilities for traveling, economic interdependence, and increased 
participation in common interests. 

2. The growing change in the old ways of conduct is accompanied 
by a considerable shift in the racial composition, as well as in the 
method of selecting leaders. This change is a result of the adjust- 
ment of social and economic life to recent achievements in science 
and industry. Various forces thus undermine the existence of old 
traditions, and the struggle for new modes of life pushes in various 
directions. 

3. This problem of adaptation is forced upon Asia, Oceania, and 
Africa, those parts of the world which hitherto led a life separate 
from the European-American family. The situation is aggravated 
by the suddenness of the change and the outside pressure by which 
new conditions have been imposed. These new conditions have not 
evolved from the people’s own resources, as is the case in the Western 
world. As a consequence, their metamorphosis of mind and social 
life retaliates upon the provocators of the changes. As we are re- 
sponsible for the initiation of this process, we should co-operate with 
those races for the common welfare. 

In this paper I want to present a few instances of the process of 
adaptation that is going on in Africa today. It is not for the first 
time that such a situation confronts the Africans. They had to face 
similar conflicts in former times. The assumption of the almost un- 
changed continuity of their institutions, propagated once by Rous- 
seau and still exerting a virulent effect on the minds of many people, 
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has been disproved. Undoubtedly, many contacts between various 
races and traditions took place in former times and helped to shape 
the institutions of these peripheral peoples. The process of adapta- 
tion to new conditions going on today differs only in number (objects 
and ideas), scope (levels of civilization, degree of perfection of imple- 
ments, tools, etc.), and time (required for adaptation). 

I studied this process of adaptation with reference to the Tangan- 
yika Territory in East Africa. My expedition was made possible by 
the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, and 
Iam particularly indebted to Lord Lugard and Mr. Oldham for the 
many ways in which they were helpful to my enterprise. My stay in 
East Africa was limited to ten months. 

The object was to get an impression of the general features and 
differences among the various tribes under the impact of modern in- 
fluences. In field work, time and various conditions play an impor- 
tant réle. Although the study of only one tribe furnishes sufficient 
details, it can easily lead to rash generalizations. On the other hand, 
a hasty survey of many tribes, undoubtedly, has its shortcomings; 
but it permits a more balanced view of the whole situation, and only 
in this way can we attain a comparative view of different degrees 
and kinds of acculturation. 

In this paper I want to select a few institutions in which the 
change seems remarkable. We should, however, take into considera- 
tion that a number of institutions are simultaneously affected by one 
stimulus, such as the introduction of money. The transformation of 
an institution depends not only on the stimulus and previous habit 
but also on a number of other conditions which cannot here be ex- 
amined exhaustively. We notice, for example, that in the Tangan- 
yika Territory the changes are not going on in the same way every- 
where. A good number of these differentiations in the development 
of new customs are due to geographical conditions. In the dry and 
relatively barren parts of the elevated plains of the center, where the 
Banyamwezi and Bassukuma live, the young men are easily induced 
to become workers on the big plantations run by Europeans. This is 
the same country from which the Arab slave-traders derived their 
booty in olden times. But from the fertile hills of the Wakonde and 
Wanyakusa in the northwest hardly any man goes abroad. In the 
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last years of drought and famine the Ruanda people of the Belgian 
Congo migrated by the dozens, and hundreds sometimes, to the 
Bukoba country, whence they formerly had obtained their slaves 
and worked in the coffee plantations of the Kiziba and Bukoba 
natives. (Today many of them have returned, since the world 
crisis reached even the Bukoba natives in the heart of Africa.) We 
should, therefore, consider permanent and temporary conditions of 
soil and climate, size and organization of tribes and clans, etc., af- 
fecting the change brought about primarily by contact with other 
cultures. 

Another general feature is of great importance, i.e., peace. In- 
stead of the continual fighting of former times, and consequent dan- 
gers menacing every stranger, today everyone may move freely and 
safely, perhaps even more safely than in the Western world. Conse- 
quently, an unprecedented migrating of individuals has occurred, 
especially in connection with the recruiting of laborers. They walk, 
ride in lorries, or travel by rail, as the case may be. You may meet 
a boy who has worked in Cape Town, another who comes from the 
Belgian Congo, and yet another who tries to talk to you in Italian 
because he comes from Italian Somaliland, and so on. The big for- 
ests of the Congo and French Equatorial Africa seem to be the only 
barrier between the southeastern and the northwestern parts of the 
continent. This individual migration has superseded the previous 
form of migration in clans. The result is noteworthy. Former migra- 
tions led to a change of settlement. Today people as a whole have 
become more sedentary, since it is the individual who migrates 
while the entire family remains on the spot. The roving of individ- 
uals brings the members of the tribes in closer contact than formerly. 
Thus have emerged growing bonds of friendship among the tribes, 
in spite of traditional jealousy. To this has been added modern 
schooling and the teaching of Swahili as the common language and 
means of mutual understanding in Tanganyika Territory, Kenya 
Colony, and Uganda Protectorate. In this way a new nation is in the 
way of growing up in the next decade or so. 

It is obvious that the importance of the old clans, states, and chief- 
tainships is decreasing, since they have been incorporated in admin- 
istrative units of European powers, particularly as boundaries are 
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changed at convenience. The function of the chief has been consid- 
erably altered. There is no sultan in the former sense, no more de- 
capitating at will, arranging of ordeals, and so on. The modern chief 
(even when he is called “‘sultan’’) is a busy official with a clerk, 
herald, and police boys; he collects taxes and sits in court, together 
with his subchiefs, and hears the cases brought before him. His de- 
cisions are recorded, and later checked by the district officer or his 
assistant and appealed to the provincial commissioner and the gov- 
ernor. The institution of chieftainship has been entirely trans- 
formed. 

Also noteworthy is the alteration in the conditions of family life. 
There is not only direct influence brought to bear by the missions 
but also an indirect one by forces of perhaps still greater efficacy. 
The old family among most tribes was a patriarchal institution (this, 
of course, does not mean “patrilineal’’). Polygamy was a matter of 
social distinction and economic advantage. The bride was given in 
exchange for cows, sheep, goats, hoes, etc. Undoubtedly, different 
ideas prevail about this nature of this payment among the various 
tribes. The important factor in “bride price” is the payment in 
kind, gathered from the nearer kin of the young man and distributed 
among the relatives of the bride. Thus both families are involved. 
Generally the payment is made in instalments, especially if high 
values are at stake, as in the case of a chief. The first small instal- 
ment will be paid when the heads of the two families agree about the 
marriage, while their son and daughter are still small children. Addi- 
tional gifts are made on occasion until actual marriage. But even 
then the full amount is not paid before the birth of the first child. 
All is more or less conditional up to that event. After the birth of a 
second child, furthur payment may be made. However, among most 
of the tribes, only after the birth of children does the marriage bond 
become definite. If the wife runs away or the man sends her back, 
special arrangements between the two families must be made, and a 
part of the payment will be returned. ‘ 

In fact, the so-called “bride price” or “bride wealth” has the char- 
acter of a security for the woman’s bearing children. It is not the 


* The terms “dowry,” “bride price,” or “bride wealth” may be correct for one tribe 
but inadequate for another. 
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woman that is bought, but her children and her working power, 
The children in these societies represent an addition to the wealth 
and power of the clan. The woman, in these mixed clans where the 
men keep the cattle, is expected to till the soil as an agriculturalist 
and care for the provision of cereals, with the traditionally limited 
help of the men. This holds true for the whole of East A‘:'ca, with 
only slight exceptions to be made for the purely pastoral trios such 
as the Masai, or hunters like the Wanderobbo. 

The introduction of money, however, has shattered this state of 
things. The process still goes on it is true; but there is undoubtedly 
a general drift toward conditions as they already exist in such big 
places as Daressalaam, Tanga, Mombasa, Tabora, etc. These con- 
ditions are extreme, but they are cited to show the tendencies now 
at work. Modern money is the great stimulus for individualization 
What is going on is the individualization of the bonds of kin and 
family, especially in regard to marriage. The laborer on the plan- 
tation, the house-boy or office-boy, the clerk, the native teacher or 
preacher, and so on, today all draw their salary in money. This 
makes them independent of their relatives. Individuality in the sex- 
ual sphere begins to become decisive. The young man and the girl 
no longer depend on the choice made by their parents. They make 
the choice for themselves. By so doing they are exposed to all 
kinds of impulses that lead to dissolution as quickly as to union. 
The man now “buys” a wife himself without regard to his father, 
and the girl gets the money herself without paying attention to her 
father or mother. This way of dealing undoubtedly was created toa 


certain degree by European hiring of black women. However this 


may be, the old barriers for the most part are gone in the towns; 
couples may remain together as they please, and they very often 
please only a few weeks or months. The boundary line between this 
kind of marriage and prostitution can hardly be drawn. 


3 The ancient currency consisted of iron hoes, spearheads, copper arm-rings, etc., 
varying with the tribe. The chief symbols of social and economic value were cows, then 
sheep and goats. All these currencies and valuables were not unrestrictedly interchange- 
able, but each kind was more or less limited to a few clans and tribes. The cow-“capi- 
tal,” especially, was owned by the kinsmen of the family or of the clan. (As to primitive 
money, see the author’s Economics in Primitive Communities [Oxford University Press, 
1932].) 
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As I have mentioned, these are extreme instances from the big 
places, where large numbers of black people from all parts of the 
country congregate for a time. But precisely on that account, their 
habits are spread by people returning home. The man who comes 
back again to his village with “plenty of money” is a “big man,” and 
he does not care for old clan customs. He may be even richer than 
his chief. Thus, socially a new situation is created. As he generally 
spends his earned money by buying all kinds of wares in the shops 
of the Hindu that are to be found even in most little towns, he must 
soon look for a new job on a plantation or elsewhere. 

The man that has earned money is eager to get rid of it. European 
money is too abstract to appeal to his senses and his imagination, 
and therefore he demands something more substantial. In former 
times these material objects of value were represented by cattle, 
sheep, and goats; today, by clothes, boxes, rings, beads, etc., for 
which he exchanges his money. But domestic animals increase with 
time; whereas clothes and such things are sooner or later used up. 
The native has not yet learned to save by converting money into a 
bank account; hence this particular economic crisis. It may be 
hoped that the bank accounts recently instituted by the district 
officers for the chiefs may perhaps lead to a more effective handling 
of money. 

The same situation exists with the natives who own coffee or 
cotton plantations. Only very few of them as yet have learned to 
capitalize their profits. 

In fact, the native who is bound to pay his taxes in modern money 
as he terms it, has to “buy money”’ first. This he does either by 
selling several heads from his herds or by working for the govern- 
ment or for some other employer. The construction of roads is made 
possible mostly by people who want to get a salary for paying their 
taxes, which vary from eight to twelve shillings a year for a hut. 
If a man has more than one wife living in separate huts, he must 
pay extra taxes for each of them. This of course makes polygamy 
a rather expensive proposition. 

Let me refer also to some extreme cases which show a certain 
trend in the life of the natives. A missionary in the Konde region in 
the southwest complained especially that the-girls of his community 
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wanted too much and despised the ordinary work of native women, 
But that, he said, is in some way true also of non-Christian women 
who have received instruction in the schools. Similar complaints 
may be heard in other places. Those women who acquire even a 
modest knowledge of reading and writing become proud of their 
accomplishments and aspire to a man of some standing, of consid- 
erable income in money, such as a clerk, a teacher, or preacher, etc, 
These men, too, want to get a better educated woman. A kind of 
temporary aristocracy, with entirely new ideas quite different from 
the old tradition is in the making, and these new men and women 
are apt to become the leaders of their people. These educated 
women are loath to wear only a loin cloth like their less-educated 
sisters, but desire something better and more impressive. Because 
of the inferior quality of obtainable cloth, it has to be renewed about 
every month or so. Moreover, they do not work so hard in the fields 
as their old-style sisters. As a matter of course, these wives are in- 
comparably more expensive. The new woman implies expense and 
less work. For these reasons polygamy does not pay as it did in the 
old days. This factor, probably more than any other, works against 
polygamy today.‘ 

There is, however, one advantage of the new woman. She has 
been carefully taught hygiene in the schools and at the mission 
stations. It is striking to see the number of children in the mission 
places, compared with those in the ordinary village. In the former, 
you may find one wife with four to eight children and more; whereas 
in the old-style villages all the wives of a polygamist may rear to- 
gether two or three children out of a number of perhaps eight, ten, 
or more births. Moreover, venereal diseases spread enormously by 
polygamy. In polygamous marriages each of the women bears a 
child only about every three years; whereas in the Christian families 
an additional child is expected every year. 

These few examples may illustrate the fundamental change in the 
old institutions and the way they are brought about. There are al- 
ways so many indirect factors at work that their effect can hardly be 

4It need hardly be mentioned that polygamy is not equally distributed among all 


families. It is a sign and expression of wealth and of social prestige, especially for a 
chief. 
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estimated correctly beforehand. The “‘indirect rule,” for instance, 
actuated by high ideals, aimed to abolish direct compulsion and was 
opposed to any kind of forced labor, but could not dispense with in- 
direct compulsion, because of the introduction of taxes to be paid 
in money. The introduction of money for this purpose was fraught 
with unforeseen complications. It may now be perceived to be work- 
ing for a rapid dissolution of the bonds of family and clan on which 
the old civilization of this part of the world relied. And this dissolu- 
tion is so rapid that in some places the fundamental elements of the 
old mode of life seem to disappear almost over night. The term 
“detribalization”’ has been used to designate this state of affairs.s 

There are, of course, various stages in such a process. It is pri- 
marily a change in the mental attitude at present, since the old in- 
stitutions still survive in most places, although they become more 
and more destitute of their original meaning and character. The 
growing change in the mental attitude and the spread of new atti- 
tudes contain the germs of a new African world. This is symbolized 
by an increasing zest for learning. The black boy who takes care 
of the rooms in a hotel can be seen sitting on the steps in his leisure 
hours reading books to prepare for an examination as a railway clerk. 
These are still isolated cases, but they begin to be more frequent. 
I was reminded of a case in Japan many years ago when my rikisha 
coolie not only read the newspapers when I did not need him, but 
also accompanied me on my visits to the museums quite independ- 
ent of any request of mine. The younger generation has been in- 
fected with the idea that education and knowledge is the key to 
personal prosperity, prestige and wealth. 

I have confined myself to the economic factors of the process that 
is going on, since its consequences seem to me of exceptional impor- 
tance for the metamorphosis of mind and society of the natives, and 
of practical bearing for all parties concerned. The extreme cases 
cited may have helped to stress my point, but I do not mean that 
these extreme conditions will be encountered everywhere, nor will 
they take hold on the entire population. There are other forces at 

’ The term “detribalization” is misleading when applied to these people, because 


their units of organization consist in clans, families, and chieftainships, rather than in 
tribes. 
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work, external as well as internal, European as well as native, that 
may well check or divert the tendency depicted. Moreover, the 
trend will perhaps be different among the various tribes or groups of 
tribes on account of the special conditions indicated above. 

I have tried merely to sketch some connections between facts 
which I observed, and the working of the complicated fabric of in- 
fluences from the outside upon a people’s mind and institutions. 

The problem of change is perhaps the most important one in 
sociology. It is treated in America with admirable zest by sociolo- 
gists and also by some anthropologists. America has had similar 
problems to face since the beginning of its existence, not only in re- 
gard to the Indian aboriginals and to the imported black people, but 
also in reference to the immigrants from various parts of Europe. 

The transformation that is going on in Africa is essentially dif- 
ferent from the adaptation imposed upon North American Indians 
or Negroes. For in Africa the native is in overwhelming majority, 
especially in the tropical regions, where all manual work is performed 
by him. There he will probably always enjoy a high degree of inde- 
pendence and be able to work out a culture of his own. In this re- 
spect his conditions compare with those in India and partially in 
China. 

As we have seen, by the teaching of Swahili in Tanganyika, 
Kenya, and Uganda, the foundation is laid not only for a common 
central African speech in the eastern portion of the continent, but 
also for the growing-up of an understanding among the many for- 
merly hostile clans and tribes and the coming into being of a cultural 
background for a future East African nation. The white man’s 
share in this transformation will perhaps not be the same every- 
where. Each of his moves may be of enormous consequence, al- 
though their effects may not be calculable beforehand. This process 
is the less calculable since a third factor is involved, namely, the 
Hindu. In this sketchy review, however, attention has not been 
paid to the rdéle of the Asiatic in this tangle of forces. 

There is no question that the old times of colonization in Africa 
are gone and that the new relations with the continent require a 
joint collaboration of all those who participate in some way or 
other in the fate of this vast country. 
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LEGITIMACY AND PATERNITY AMONG THE HEHE’ 


G. GORDON BROWN 
Toronto, Canada 


ABSTRACT 


Among the Hehe, a Bantu tribe numbering about 52,000 in the Tanganyika Terri- 
tory in East Africa, clan membership and consequent social attributes are derived 

trilineally. If the mother is unmarried, the physical father customarily becomes her 
fusband and the child’s social father. If the mother is married and the paternity of the 
husband is questioned, the identity of the physical father is sought; and, if determined, 
the physical father must, after making the necessary payments, assume the full func- 
tions of paternity; otherwise, if not identified, the husband acts as social father. The 
child thus does not lack a social father, and his status is not a the irregularity 
of his birth. There is, therefore, no illegitimacy among the Hehe. Cultural values con- 
dition this result: unchastity evokes little social disapproval, children are universally 
desired, and the child receives full status without any conflict of social forces. 


Sociologists are, on the whole, probably agreed that the elemen- 
tary family, consisting of father, mother and their children, is the 
fundamental social group; it is fundamental in the sense that what- 
ever other forms of social grouping may exist in a society, certain 
essential factors of family life will always be present. The discovery 
of social organizations in which descent and inheritance are prima- 


rily matrilineal may have suggested to some that in such societies the _ 


father may be a biological rather than a social necessity; but in ac- 
tual fact the father is nearly always, if not always, found to possess 
some form of social recognition. In a recent paper Professor Mali- 
nowski has emphasized the universal presence of a socially recog- 
nized father and has enunciated what he calls the “principle of legiti- 
macy.’ This principle is that in all societies marriage is a socially 
necessary prerequisite to legitimate conception, and that the father 
is always necessary for the full sociological status of the family. He 
believes that this generalization is of universal validity and so can 
be stated as a sociological law. 

If the father is necessary to the full sociological status of the 

* Acknowledgments are gratefully made to the Rockefeller Foundation, through 
whose assistance field work among the Hehe was made possible. 


? The New Generation (edited by V. F. Calverton and Samuel D. Schmalhausen; 
New York, 1930); article, ‘‘Parenthood—The Basis of Social Structure,” by B. Mali- 
nowski, pp. 113-68. 
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family, it follows that when a family lacks a social father, when a 
woman, that is, bears a child whose father is not fully recognized 
by society, the child and the mother will suffer some sort of a dis- 
ability. Thus Professor Malinowski says, “Roughly speaking, an 
unmarried mother is under a ban, a fatherless child is a bastard.”s 
But the corollary does not always work in that particular way. In 
some cultures there is no ban on unmarried mother or child. Hence, 

The form which the principle of legitimacy assumes varies according to the 
laxity or stringency which obtains regarding prenuptial intercourse; according 
to the value set upon virginity or the contempt for it, according to the ideas 
held by the natives as to the mechanism of procreation; above all, according as 
to whether the child is a burden or an asset to its parents. Which means accord- 


ing as to whether the unmarried mother is more attractive because of her off- 
spring or else degraded and ostracized on that account.4 


In this paper it is proposed to examine the way in which the prin- 
ciple works out in one community, the Hehe tribe of Iringa Province, 
Tanganyika Territory. The examination will involve an account of 
the normal, socially acceptable setting for bringing children into 
the world; a brief indication of the importance of paternity; a con- 
sideration of the situations that arise when a child is born in an ir- 
regular manner, and the methods adopted by the society to deal with 
these situations; and, finally, a discussion of the cultural values that 
condition the particular solutions adopted. This study does not, of 
course, aim to decide for or against the universal validity of the 
generalization, it simply shows what form the principle assumes in a 
specific cultural setting. 

The Hehe,’ among whom the following studies were made, are a 
Bantu tribe numbering about 52,000 and inhabiting an area of from 
7,000 to 8,000 square miles. By their customs conception and child- 
birth normally follow marriage. Marriage is a status not easily at- 
tained. It involves winning the consent of the woman, a ceremonial 
courtship to gain the consent of her parents, a betrothal and a mar- 

3 Op. cit., p. 137. 4 Ibid., p. 138. 

5’ Studies of the Hehe have been published by E. Nigmann, Die Wahehe (Berlin: 


Mittler & Sohn, 1908), and by O. Dempwolff, Beitrage zur Volksbeschreibung der Hehe, 
(Baessler Archiv, 1913), Band IV, Heft 3, pp. 87-163. 


6 This is only an approximation. The subjects of the chief of the Hehe number 
67,000; but a portion of these I should, on various grounds, not call Hehe. 
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riage ceremony both of some complexity, and a payment by the 

m to the bride’s family. This payment, called mafungu, con- 
sists of one bull, two cows, two sheep (or goats), three hoes dnd an 
amount of money averaging eighteen to twenty shillings. Its func- 
tion is to stabilize marriage, and it is returnable if the marriage 
terminates in divorce. Marriage is thus a serious matter, and it 
creates a social group that is not easily broken. Marriage involves a 
complex of mutual obligations, sexual, economic, and social; in the 
minds of the Hehe its chief function is procreation. It is not only the 
duty, it is the privilege of both husband and wife to have children; 
and both desire them. The Hehe do not wait patiently for nature to 
take its course; if pregnancy does not soon follow marriage, fertility 
medicine is sought by the husband for the wife. The obligation of 
the man to procure the medicine is considered so binding that his 
failure to do so is adequate reason for divorce. The custom is so 
universal in the tribe that the sale of fertility medicine is one of the 
most lucrative branches of the magicians’ practice. Thus parent- 
hood is deliberately sought by the Hehe, and procreation is one of 
the chief aims of marriage. 

A child born in marriage counts his descent from both father and 
mother. Beliefs vaguely held by the Hehe about conception are 
that the child is of the “blood” (danda) of his father, but in the sys- 
tem of social behavior the bonds with both parents are recognized. 
The mother, and secondarily her sisters, are responsible for the care 
of the child during the early years; and the intimate ties thus formed 
find expression throughout life in the modes of behavior to all her 
close relatives. In later years the réle of the father becomes increas- 
ingly important, and eventually is of more significance than that of 
the mother. He is responsible for the education of the child; his is 
the final authority; and it is relationship to him that determines to a 
great extent the position of the individual in the community. 

In the first place, patrilineal descent determines the clan of the 
individual. Clan membership gives the individual a clan-name (mu- 
longo), a praise-name (mulugutizo), and an avoidance (mzilo). All 
three of these are necessary to full sociological status in the tribe, 
as well as in the clan. The clan-name is not only a label indicating 
the clar. to which the individual belongs, it is used extensively as a 
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polite form of address. The praise-name is much prized and is used 
as a term of complimentary address. The mzilo is the avoidance 
of some action, usually that of eating some specific animal, or some 
organ of all animals, and every individual is supposed to observe 
some such prohibition. In brief, clan membership and consequent 
social attributes are derived patrilineally, and a person not possessing 
these would be considered outside the tribal pale. 

Family and clan membership do not exhaust the functions of 
paternity. The individual is dependent upon his father in a materia] 
way, and for the broader aspects of his social status. For the first, 
he looks to his father for assistance when he gets married, and at 
death a man’s property is inherited, for the most part, by his chil- 
dren. This function is not exclusively paternal; a woman may own 
property which is heritable by her children; but men actually possess 
most of the wealth, and it is inheritance from the father that is of 
paramount importance. In the broader affairs of the community the 
position of the father influences very considerably the status of his 
children. An official position in the political hierarchy is inherited 
patrilineally; and even when the father’s status is somewhat indefi- 
nite, any influence he possesses is likely to pass on to one of his sons, 
subject, of course, to variation with individual differences in char- 
acter and intelligence. 

An individual thus has his place in the community by virtue of 
his membership in two kinship groups. Full community status de- 
mands that he have a father, socially recognized as such, as well as 
a mother; his status is conditioned by descent from both parents, 
but in the wider life of the community it is descent from the father 
that is the more important. His position in his mother’s family is de- 
termined simply, since maternity is a fact not easy to deny. Under 
ordinary circumstances his position in the father’s family is deter- 
mined by the relation between husband and wife; the husband is 
assumed to have begot the child, and this is probably true in most 
cases. As in most societies, the large majority of Hehe children come 
into the world with an undoubted and undisputed paternity. 

There are two situations in which a child’s paternity is not as- 
sumed as a matter of course: when an unmarried woman gives birth 
to a child, and when a married woman is believed to have given birth 
to a child not begotten by her husband. 
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In the first case, that of the unmarried mother, the remedy is 
simple; the physical father of the child marries the mother, and 
paternity receives social sanction. The marriage takes place after 
the birth of the child. It is celebrated in the usual manner; the usual 
payment is made; and it becomes in every way an ordinary marriage. 
No stigma rests on mother or child; and if the father is married, that 
does not matter in a polygamous community. It is considered the 
eminently desirable course to take, and in all cases personally known 
to us it was the solution adopted. Our informants told us that oc- 
casionally a man who was not the physical father of the child mar- 
ried the mother; and one case where the result was, for a while, in 
doubt indicated that that was a possibility; but in the absence of 
any concrete case it is difficult to say what the consequences of such 
an unusual course of action would be. 

This simple solution to the problem of paternity is not possible 
when a married woman gives birth to a child that is not her hus- 
band’s. As a matter of physiological fact, this must occur with some 
frequency, since most women commit adultery; but paternity be- 
comes a problem only in a limited number of cases. The manner in 
which the question is settled depends upon how it was raised. A fair- 
ly common motive for raising the issue is the desire of the physical 
father to claim the child as his own. To do this, he must appear be- 
fore the local headman, or the chief or subchief, make his claim, and 
pay the husband the usual adultery indemnity plus an extra cow 
for the child’s upbringing. When this is done, the physical father 
becomes the socially recognized father. The mother may deny the 
adultery, in which case the onus of proof is upon either the husband 
or the lover, whoever wishes to press the case. Acceptable proof is 
to show that the child looks like the alleged father. Such claims are 
usually deferred until the child is partly grown; a father’s active in- 
terest in a son only begins when the boy is about ten years of age, 
and if he made the claim when the child were younger, the child 
would in any case continue to live with the mother or with her rela- 
tives. Sometimes, also, the claim is delayed on account of poverty; 
the physical father cannot afford the necessary indemnity payments. 

When the physical father claims the child, the procedure is clear; 
but sometimes proceedings begin for quite different reasons: the 
husband suspects that he is not the father of his wife’s child, and he 
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begins to make accusations. The basis of his suspicion may be that 
during the period within which the child must have been conceived 
he did not cohabit with his wife. By their method of reckoning the 
period of gestation is eight months. Therefore if a man knows that 
through illness or absence he was not able to visit his wife in the 
ninth month preceding childbirth, he believes that he is not the 
father of the child. This can obviously cause a number of quarrels, 
Particularly if the woman is innocent of infidelity, she feels injured; 
and such quarrels may lead to divorce. 

Even without any specific reason a man may sometimes doubt 
the physical paternity of his wife’s child. He may suspect her of 
adultery but have no evidence to justify an accusation. In such a 
case there will be constant bickering that only ends with divorce 
or with a satisfactory settlement of the problem of paternity. 

There are at least three ways of deciding the physical paternity 
of a child, ifin dispute. The first is a confession by the woman during 
labor. It is believed that a woman must tell the midwives the name 
of the man who begot the child, otherwise delivery will not take 
place. Since a woman usually goes to her parents for the birth, her 
own mother or her mother’s sister will be the confidant, and the 
husband will never find out. If the husband suspects his wife before 
the child is born, he can refuse her permission to go to her family, 
and arrange that his own mother and female kindred assist at the 
birth. In this way he will learn whether he or someone else is the 
child’s physical father. In the only case we know where this was 
attempted the plan failed; when the woman’s labor pains began help 
was sent for, but the child was born before anyone arrived. The dis- 
pute as to paternity degenerated into angry recriminations and con- 
tinued so up to the time we left the tribe. 

The second method of deciding physical paternity is by physical 
resemblance, as indicated above. This cannot always be decided 
when the child is an infant, and some years may elapse before an 
accusation can be leveled by the husband against his wife and some 
particular man. In the only trial of this sort we witnessed, the point 
at issue was not to establish the fact of the wife’s adultery, which was 
admitted, but to establish the identify of the physical father. The 
husband had waited fifteen years, until he was certain that the 
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child resembled a particular man, and then formally accused his 
wife and that man. The offense was finally admitted, the adulterer 
paid the usual indemnity, plus an extra cow, and became the socially 
recognized father of the child. 

Sometimes the husband is not content to wait so long. If in doubt, 
he asks his friends’ opinion of the child’s appearance. If consensus 
seems to justify his suspicions, he resorts to a test. He kills his 
milo, the animal he and his family and clan avoid eating, and feeds 
a portion of it to the child. If the child does not become ill, he will 
agree that he is the physical father. If the child becomes ill, his 
suspicions are confirmed,’ and further measures will be taken to es- 
tablish the fact of adultery and to identify the adulterer, the physi- 
cal father of the child. 

Very frequently the husband’s suspicions end in angry grum- 
blings. This may be because the woman is actually innocent and 
will therefore deny the charge, or she may deny a charge for a variety 
of other reasons. If she is guilty, she does not wish to get into trouble 
unless the man who is the physical father of her child really wishes 
to claim it. If she hopes to get a divorce and to marry her seducer, 
she must be particularly careful not to tell who he is, for, when a 
husband agrees to a divorce, he can publicly name one man who may 
not marry the divorced wife, and he will always name anyone he 
thinks seduced her. This conditional divorce is binding by Hehe 
law. For this reason, a woman will always conceal the name of a 
lover unless she has become indifferent to him. 

In brief, a man may establish that his wife’s child is not his own 
and identify its physical father by a number of means: by confes- 
sion of his wife during or after labor or by the child’s appearance. 
Sometimes he can establish the fact that he is not the father without 
identifying the physical father, by the test of feeding it his mzilo, 
or by the fact that he did not cohabit with his wife during the period 
conception must have taken place. In the only case of his kind we 
know, when the physical father was not identified, the woman’s 

7It is to be noted that this particular use of the mszilo reverses ordinary Hehe belief. 
They say that the mzilo is avoided because it disagreed with their ancestor and will 


therefore disagree with them. I do not know what would happen if the msilo of the 
husband were the avoidance of some action other than eating an animal. 
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husband agreed to rear the child as his own, and the child stil] 
bears the name of his clan. Frequently, he cannot publicly justify 
his suspicions, and the child is then considered to be his. When the 
physical father is identified, he must, after making the necessary 
payments, assume the full functions of paternity. When he is not 
identified, the woman’s husband may act as the social father. 

The Hehe child thus requires a recognized father for full social 
status. Normally, the husband of his mother is accepted as, and in 
fact usually is, the physical father and therefore the social father, 
If his mother is unmarried, custom decrees that the physical father 
become the husband of the mother, and therefore the social father 
of the child. If the child is born of adultery, and the community for- 
mally accepts this fact, there are mechanisms to regularize the rela- 
tion between father and child, and the physical father again becomes 
the social father. In any case, the child does not lack a social father 
from whom he inherits the clan name and all associated rights and 
privileges, and the status of the child is not affected by the irregu- 
larity of his birth. 

The social and cultural values of the people contribute to the easy 
solution of the problem of social paternity when an irregularity oc- 
curs. As indicated, children are much desired; magic aids nature in 
hastening the process of conception, and procreation is one of the 
chief aims of marriage. In the second place, there is little or no stig- 
ma attached to unchastity. It does not decrease a girl’s chance of 
marriage; and in the case of a married woman, adultery is an injury 
to the husband, demanding indemnity, but there is little social dis- 
approval of the woman. Further, the domestic situation of a child 
irregularly born is not different from that of a child of whose pater- 
nity there is no doubt. If his parents are not married to each other, 
he will spend part of his time with his mother and part of his time 
with his father. This mode of life is common to many children. 
Marriage is relatively stable among the Hehe, but divorce is sufh- 
ciently frequent to make many a child a member of two domestic 
groups. The child irregularly born thus labors under no special do- 
mestic disability, and there is no stigma attached to his status. 

It may, then, be said that among the Hehe there is no such thing 
as illegitimacy. Every individual must have a recognized father and 
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mother, and custom decrees that the parents should be married; 
but if these conditions are not fulfilled, the offspring are still not 
penalized. The principle of legitimacy manifests itself among the 
Hehe by providing social mechanisms for determining social pater- 
nity, of one kind when the mother is unmarried, of another kind 
when the child is born of adultery. Cultural values condition this 
result; unchastity evokes little social disapproval, while children are 
universally desired, so that the granting of full social status to the 
individual irregularly born involves no conflict of social forces. 

The main point made by Professor Malinowski in the paper quot- 
ed and elsewhere—the necessity for everyone to have a socially 
recognized father—thus holds for the Hehe. The extreme insistence 
of these people upon the recognition of physical paternity creates 
problems that I have not seen discussed elsewhere. In primitive 
societies the problem of paternity usually arises only when an un- 
married woman becomes pregnant. For the Hehe the fundamental 
necessity is to determine who actually begot the child, and this can 
become a problem whether the mother is married or not. The rule 
may be stated thus: marriage must precede conception, and the 
child must be the physical offspring of husband and wife; but even 
when the physical parents of the child are not married to each other, 
they still assume the status and functions of social parenthood. In 
most societies there is a general tendency for physical and social 
paternity to coincide; for the Hehe this is not an implicit necessity; 
it is an explicit and well-understood principle consistently carried 
out. 
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A TENTATIVE STUDY IN EXPERIMENTAL 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 

A simple classroom experiment in social psychology was conducted to illustrate cer. 
tain difficulties in experimental] sociology and to investigate in a tentative way (1) the 
distortion that takes place with the social transmission of rumor, (2) the reports of stu- 
dents in regard to pleasant as compared with unpleasant rumors, (3) the influence of a 
precautionary phrase such as “‘it is rumored that,” and (4) the influence of sex and in- 
telligence upon belief verbalizations. A written record of versions of alleged news items 
orally transmitted revealed a high degree of distortion, especially in regard to condensa- 
tion and transposition of the precautionary phrase. Belief ratings apparently showed a 
more general expression of belief in the unpleasant news, but when plausibility rati 
of the items were taken into account the good news received relatively higher belief 
ratings. 

The experimental study of belief and rumor has obvious signifi- 
cance in regard to propaganda, public opinion, and impulsive group 
behavior in panics, crazes, and conflict situations. 

The first step in this study was to prepare two sets of propositions 
—one pleasant and the other presumably unpleasant—to be pre- 
sented as headlines to appear in the campus daily. Two out of the 
four items in each set were prefaced by the word “rumored.” The 
two forms were presented each to a different quiz section in the same 
course and then each form to one-half of two other classroom groups. 
All of the students were from courses dealing for the most part with 
social psychology. There was no opportunity for learning of the pro- 
cedure from other students prior to participating in the experiment. 
Subgroups were dealt with either in separate rooms or in rooms so 
large that no communication was possible. 

The first student in each case was presented with a manila folder 
on the outside of which were the instructions in large letters, READ 
TYPEWRITTEN SHEET ONLY. Inside of the folder on the left-hand side 
there were pasted a number of printed headlines from the campus 
paper having to do with financial and other aspects of university 
affairs. These clippings, which were crossed out, were merely to sug- 
gest by their presence in the periphery of vision the genuineness of 
the typewritten statements on the right-hand side of the folder. The 
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typewritten sheet to be read by the first student directed him to read 
the typewritten news items on the same sheet and carefully to tell 
the next student what he had read. It was stated, ‘““Make your 
statement verbatim if possible, but at least accurate and complete. 
Speak quietly, slowly, and clearly, repeating the statement a second 
time.” When the first student in each trial had finished his account, 
he went to a designated chair and filled out a mimeographed sheet 
by writing down a version of what he had just told the second stu- 
dent and by indicating on a rough scale the statement most closely 
corresponding to his belief. 

The second student was handed the folder with the news items 
read by the first student removed and directions added requesting 
him to attend to important advance news items, to pass on the 
folder to the next student, to repeat his version twice, and finally to 
write out this version on a mimeographed sheet. In this fashion, a 
rumor was experimentally transmitted and a written record made 
of the version which each student remembered having passed on 
verbally. On the mimeographed sheet the instructions were given: 

Underline the phrase which most closely expresses your belief in regard to 
the truth of the original written statement. Judge the truth of the original 
statement rather than the version which has come to you. 

a) A pure fabrication 

b) Great exaggeration with little basis in fact 

c) May or may not be true, chances about even 


d) Probably a fairly accurate statement of facts 
e) An accurate statement of facts to appear in tomorrow’s Daily. 


By the wording of the instructions, it was hoped to get a response 
more to the material itself than to the transmission process, although, 
of course, a psychological situation is not changed by a verbal fiat. 
A separate rating on the same scale was required for those items 
prefaced by the phrase, “rumored that.” The instructions were: 
“Make a similar rating of your belief in regard to only those items 
dealing with examinations and vacations.” The five phrases of the 
scale were typed on cards and arranged by three judges as to the 
degree of belief indicated, the judgments being absolutely uniform 
as might be expected for such a simple scale. 

The results may now be considered with reference to the first 
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problem: the amount and type of distortion of a rumor transmitted 
under experimental conditions. The rumor record for a group of 
more advanced students, which will be called group PGK, may be 
presented including those versions which show significant change, 
This group was given the form containing news items assumed to be 
pleasant as indicated below. 


ORIGINAL ITEMS 


. University of Minnesota receives $10,000,000 endowment 

. Rumored that winter quarter is to open later on account of celebration 
. New co-operative building to furnish books and food below cost 

4. Rumored that “B” students will be exempt from finals 


wn 


Group PGK 


I. 


Io. 


15. 


17. 


An endowment of $10,000,000 was given to U. Winter quarter will open 
later on account of celebration. Rumored that a co-operative building will 
be built to give food and board below cost. A rumor that “B” students will 
be exempt from finals. 


. It is rumored that there is a ten million endowment to be given to the Uni- 


versity. It is rumored that “B” students will be exempt from finals. A 
building is to be built where food and lodging will be furnished below cost. 
It is rumored that the winter quarter will start later this year because of a 
celebration. 


. It is rumored that a ten-thousand-dollar endowment fund will be given to 


the U. of M. It is rumored that a co-operative dormitory will be built where 
students will receive room and board below cost. It is rumored that “B” 
students will be exempt from exams. It is rumored that the winter quarter 
will begin later because of celebrations. 


. It is rumored that a ten-thousand-dollar endowment will be made to the 


University. It is rumored that a co-operative boarding house will be estab- 
lished for university students. It is rumored that students with a “B” 
average will be exempt from examinations. 


. It has been rumored that an endowment of ten thousand dollars is to be 


started at the University. That students with a “B” average are to be 
exempt from examinations. That a co-operative boarding association is to 
be started at the University. 

A ten-thousand-dollar endowment is believed will be given to the Univer- 
sity. All students with a “B” average will not have to take the final exami- 
nations. 

A donation of ten thousand dollars will be made to the University of Minne- 
sota. Students will not be required to take midquarter examinations. 

A sum of ten million dollars will be given to the University of Minnesota 
whereby students will not have to take midquarter examinations. 
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A few versions will be given for groups IGK and IGL, which were 
also presented with pleasant items of news. 


Group IGK 

1. The University is to receive a $10,000,000 endowment. It is rumored that 
the winter quarter will open later than usual. A new co-operative organiza- 
tion will make books and clothing cheaper. “‘B”’ students will be exempted 
from finals. 

4. The University of Minnesota is to receive a $10,000 endowment. Students 
with “B” averages will be exempt from examinations. Food and clothing 
will be provided cheaper. The next quarter will start one week later than 
usual. The quarters will be shorter. 

10. The University of Minnesota has received an endowment of $100,000. 
School will start a week earlier next fall, and people who are “B”’ students 
will get their lunches free. This is only a plan. 


Group IGL 


1. It is rumored that the University will receive a $10,000 endowment. Also 
the winter quarter will open later than usual because of a celebration. Books 
and food may be obtained at cost. 

24. It has been rumored that the University of Minnesota has received a 
$10,000 endowment and that because of this the Christmas vacation has 
been extended. 


The items assumed to be unpleasant are indicated below. 


ORIGINAL ITEMS 


1. University faces grave financial crisis 

2. Rumored that additional comprehensive examinations are to be given at 
end of quarter to curtail enrolment 

3. Tuition to be raised 50 per cent 

4. Rumored that Xmas vacation is to be shortened 


Group PBK 


1, The University faces a crisis. A comprehensive examination will be given 
to curtail enrolment. The fees are going to be increased 50 per cent. Xmas 
vacation is going to be shortened. 

2. The University faces a great crisis. They are going to give a comprehensive 
examination at the end of the quarter to curtail the enrolment. They are 
going to shorten the Xmas vacation. 

24. The University of Minnesota is facing a crisis. The University of Minnesota 
is going to adopt the University of Chicago system of examinations. The 
University of Minnesota is going to give examinations at Xmas. 
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Group 


1. The University has reached a financial crises. Xmas vacation may be short- 
ened. Tuition may be increased 50 per cent. 

4. I was told that Xmas was going to be very cold this year, that there was 
going to be a big financial crash, and that the tuition at Minnesota was 
going to be increased 50 per cent. 

5. It is going to be so cold that school will be discontinued for several days, 

20. School is going to stop in two days. 
Group IBK2 


1. Xmas vacation was to be shortened. That if comprehensive exams were 
given the enrolment would decline. Tuition was to be raised 50 per cent. 
University is facing a financial crisis. 

5. Rumor that comprehensive exams will be introduced—if they are, fees or 
tuitions will be raised 50 per cent—and Xmas vacations abolished. 

ro. A new experiment is to be tried at the University in regard to length of 
quarters. This would shorten Xmas vacation and double the tuition fee. 


Such is the process by which events are proclaimed and by which 
reputations stand or fall. The very obvious and striking distortion 
may be considered in regard to (1) condensation, (2) expansion and 
filling in of gaps, (3) change in plausibility, (4) hedonic changes, and 
(5) fate of rumored news items. 

1. The evidence for condensation is conclusive. For groups IGK, 
PBK, and IBKz2, the four items are reduced to three; for groups 
PGK and IGL, to two; for group IBK1 to one. Since a final version 
depends on the shortest memory span in the group, it is no accident 
that successful slogans and catch phrases tend to be brief. 

2. There is interesting evidence of expansion of versions in terms 
of immediate experience. A co-operative building becomes a dormi- 
tory; The Board of Regents, the Chicago Plan, a Stock Market 
Crash, and Cold Weather are introduced as themes. 

3. There is some slight tendency to convert a rumor into a plausi- 
ble unified whole. The quarter is made to start just one week later. 
Clothing and shelter are associated with food and therefore are sub- 
stituted for books. In the case of three groups, the endowment dwin- 
dles to $10,000. The vacation item is reduced to a truism that the 
University is going to have a vacation. There is some basis for the 
formulation of a law of mental economy to the effect that a report 
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tends to be reduced to a form which involves a minimum of mental 
effort. 

4. In regard to the hedonic aspects of distortion, the evidence is 
conflicting. Perhaps the students were not involved emotionally. In 
the final version for PKG all students are to be exempt from exams. 
The endowment becomes smaller, but bad news is converted by 
group IBK1 to the wishful proposition that school is to stop. In 
version 5 for group IBKz2, however, the Xmas vacation is not only 
shortened, but is abolished. Certainly there is no wishful distortion 
of a report comparable to the exaggeration of a military victory or 
the conversion of a defeat into a victory. 

5. The data do seem to point to the fact that a precautionary word 
or phrase such as “‘it is rumored” makes little if any impression. It 
may be dropped out from the very beginning or be transposed into 
almost every possible combination. 

It is now appropriate to turn to the ratings of belief made by each 
student and the two remaining problems, the relative influence of 
pleasantness and unpleasantness upon belief verbalizations and the 
influence of a precautionary phrase upon such reactions. 

It is apparent from the preceding discussion that no clue has been 
gained as to the relative potency of hope and fear in distorting the 
tales that pass from mouth to mouth. Unfortunately, the variables 
were not very well controlled in this crude classroom experiment. 
Assuming the phrase underlined by each student meant an opinion 
rating on a scale of 1 to 5, it is possible to determine a mean belief 
rating for groups of students transmitting good news as compared 
with the mean rating of those transmitting bad news. But the dif- 
ferences might be due to non-hedonic distortion or to the nature of 
the original items rather than to an emotional influence upon opin- 
ions. Beyond a certain point, the versions became so distorted that 
it would be rash to attribute any differences in pleasantness to them. 
It seemed worth while, however, to average the belief ratings on 
versions which, in the opinion of the writer, still retained some poss- 
ible differences as to pleasantness and unpleasantness. Reference to 
the condensed version records will offer the reader some check upon 
this element of subjectivity. 
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The average belief rating for 21 versions of bad news from 3 groups 
combined is higher than the average for 43 versions of good news 
from the other 3 groups to the extent of .72 of a unit on a scale 
of five, with 1 as the highest and 5 as the lowest rating. The standard 
deviation of the difference of the two means is .257. Even assuming 
more than a chance difference it is not demonstrated that bad news 
is believed more readily than good news. The differences might also 
be due to (1) inherent differences in the plausibility of the two groups 
of items, (2) non-hedonic distortion, or (3) to chance psychological 
differences between comparatively small groups. Since in the ver- 
sions of good and bad news from the six groups the belief ratings for 
rumored items ranged from .10 higher to .58 lower than the ratings 
of all the items, there is justification for doubting the influence of a 
precautionary phrase. While the belief ratings for rumored items, 
separately considered, did tend to be slightly lower than for the 
items as a whole, the weighted average difference of .21 is insignifi- 
cant and is outweighed by the evidence as to distortion.’ 

The problems raised by the first crude attempt seemed to justify 
another experiment which would give somewhat better control of 
the variables involved. It was proposed to test belief verbalization 
reactions to pleasant and unpleasant material undistorted by social 
transmission. Two mimeographed forms were prepared, placed un- 
sealed in manila envelopes, and clipped to mid-quarter examination 
blanks. Forms P and U were as follows: 


FORM P 
DIRECTIONS 
It has been decided to omit the final examination in this course except for 
those who desire to take an examination at the end of the quarter to raise their 
grades. Grades will be assigned on the basis of work done including this ex- 
amination. The letter grades will be according to the normal curve, except that 
there will be 5 per cent F’s and 10 per cent A’s. 
1. Indicate the degree of your belief in this statement by underlining the ap- 
propriate phrase. 
a) Unquestionably a myth or a joke not to be taken seriously. 
b) Probably untrue or else exaggerated. 
c) May or may not be true, chances about even. 
d) Probable that some such arrangement will be made. 
e) A definite authorized arrangement which will give the usual course credit. 


t Table is omitted. 
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FORM U 
DIRECTIONS 


It has been decided to require a term paper in this course dealing with the 
subject, ““The Influence of Social Interaction on my Personality.” The minimum 
length for this paper is 3,000 words. It must be passed in without fail by March 


17. 
: Indicate the degree of your belief in this announcement by underlining the 
appropriate phrase. 

a) Unquestionably a myth or joke not to be taken seriously. 

b) Probably untrue or else exaggerated. 

c) May or may not be true, chances about even. 

d) Probable that some such arrangement will be made. 

e) A definite course requirement that must be met to receive credit. 


The envelopes were opened at the given signal and the students 
required to replace the form in the envelope and to seal it immediately 
after underlining a phrase. Names were not required in the interest 
of more spontaneous reactions, but the envelopes were returned with 
signed examination blanks so identity could be determined. 

The forms P and U were distributed at random, but it so happened 
that 70 students received the P form and only 51 the U form. Again 
the average belief rating was higher for the material assumed to be 
unpleasant. It amounted to 2.80 as compared with 3.40. The differ- 
ence of the two means was .60 with a standard deviation of .202. 

While distortion had been eliminated in this experiment, the pos- 
sibility still remained that the form U was intrinsically more plaus- 
ible than form P. It was decided to attempt a control of this factor in 
both experiments. Taking the two experiments together, use was 
made of ten items or propositions, five assumed to be pleasant and 
five unpleasant. These ten items were mimeographed on 3 X5 cards. 
Packs of the ten cards were presented to students who had learned 
that the class procedures were nothing more than experiments. Al- 
most without exception they had participated only in the second 
experiment. Directions were given as follows on a card included in 
each pack: 


DIRECTIONS 


1. You are requested to assume yourself a student in a course called “Social 
Interaction” whether or not that is now actually the case. 

2. You are to assume that the following announcements have been made in 
all seriousness by the Professor in charge. 
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3- Knowing them now untrue, consider the plausibility of each. Evaluate 
the probability that they might be true in the sense that the events indicated 
might take place at this University. 

4. Rank the statements so that the most plausible is on top and so on to the 
least plausible on the bottom card. 


The cards were not marked in any way that might suggest a cer- 
tain order of arrangement. Certain of the items were changed 
slightly but not so as to affect their meaning in any significant way. 
It was possible to note the arrangement of the various packs of cards 
and to assign a plausibility rating to each item on a hypothetical 
scale of ten. 

The agreement between the ratings of different students was not 
close as was apparent from the size of the standard deviations. In 
fact, the application of the Kelley formula for a coefficient of average 
intercorrelation yielded a correlation of only +.198.? 

An attempt was made to check the reliability of the plausibility 
ratings by asking a few students to sort the cards a second time about 
a week after the first rating. The coefficients of correlation between 
a student’s first and second ratings ran as high as +.915, but the 
average coefficient for the eight students who made the second rat- 
ings each on ten items was only +.556. Perhaps this is as high as 
could be expected in view of the fact that the items were selected 
with a view to making them of equal plausibility. There is, of course, 
the possibility that some of the similarities in the second ratings 
may have been due to memory of the former ratings rather than 
solely to consistency of judgment. 

While distortion factor rendered comparison of belief in good and 
bad news in the first experiment almost meaningless, it seemed worth 
while to apply the plausibility rating first to the original data. The 
average plausibility rating for the four pleasant items used in the 
first experiment was 6.14, but for the four unpleasant items there 
was a higher average plausibility rating of 4.69. The belief verbali- 
zation rating for good news was 3.86 or 2.28 above the plausibility 
rating, while the rating for bad news was 3.14 or only 1.55 above the 
plausibility rating. It would seem that with a control upon plausi- 


2 Truman Kelley, Statistical Method (New York: Macmillan, 1923), pp. 217-18. 
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bility the evidence is against a more ready belief in news assumed 
to be bad. 

Turning now to the more satisfactory second experiment, a similar 
correction for plausibility may be applied. It will be recalled that 
for the pleasant item the belief verbalization rating was 3.40 as com- 
pared with the higher rating of 2.80 for the unpleasant material. 
But the average plausibility rating of form P was lower, 6.75, as 
compared with 4.28 for form U. There is a difference then of 2.47 
with an S.D. Diff. of .425 between the plausibility ratings which 
may more than account for the higher belief rating of the unpleasant 
item. As a matter of fact, the pleasant item P ranks 6.75 —3.40, 
or 3.35 above its plausibility rating. The standard deviation of this 
difference is only .344. On the other hand, the unpleasant item U 
ranks only 4.28—2.80, or 1.48 above its plausibility rating, the 
standard deviation of the difference in this case being .329. The evi- 
dence, in so far as it goes, favors the familiar hypothesis that we 
tend to believe that which we want to believe. 

It seemed worth while to seek for factors correlated with belief 
verbalization. In the case of the assumed pleasant news in the second 
experiment there were no significant sex differences in belief reac- 
tions. The average belief rating for the boys was 3.24, while for the 
girls it was only 3.55. This difference has no statistical significance. 

The average belief rating of the unpleasant items for the feminine 
group was 2.52 as compared with only 3.04 for the boys. This means 
a difference between the two means amounting to .52 but with a 
standard deviation of the difference of .27. The hypothesis was ven- 
tured that the belief reactions might be correlated with intelligence 
rating in such a fashion that students with a low intelligence rating 
would have the higher (numerically smaller) belief ratings. A rela- 
tionship between intelligence and skepticism would be indicated by 
a positive coefficient. The percentile ratings of the students on the 
Minnesota College Aptitude Test related to the belief ratings for the 
pleasant news yielded a Pearson-r of only +.102+.080, but in the 
case of unpleasant news, the corresponding coefficient was +.314+ 
.097, a figure which may mean something more than a chance rela- 
tionship. 

The limitations of space prohibit a complete critical discussion and 
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analysis of the study just described, but certain comments may be 
ventured which throw light on the general difficulties which con. 
front experimental sociology. 

1. The units utilized in this study and in many similar studies 
involving the so-called ‘‘measurement of attitudes’ are not the units 
of natural science. The variables of the present study are qualitative 
variables expressed by classification in terms of more or less, rather 
than quantitative variables expressed by counting equal and inter- 
changeable units.’ 

There is no objective unit of belief and none of plausibility. One is 
forced to resort to indices of belief and plausibility expressed by 
categories whose more or less relationships are agreed upon by judges 
largely because the modes of disagreement are limited by the way in 
which propositions are presented to them for rating. When an aver- 
age scale rating of belief reactions for pleasant news is compared with 
a corresponding mean rating for unpleasant news, it is somewhat like 
the comparison of “‘good pear” with ‘‘bad apple’ judgments. Which 
indicates most belief in fruit desirability? Furthermore, when the 
two kinds of belief ratings are referred to an assumed plausibility 
scale, it is like referring apple goodness and pear goodness to a “pear 
apple” beauty scale. How is one to know that the points of origin 
of various scales coincide or that the intervals mean the same thing? 
At least the mathematical or pseudo-mathematical approach is more 
precise than the ordinary verbal description which is the alternative. 

2. The difficulties of experimental control of social situations are 
closely related to difficulties of measurement. To be sure, of the re- 
lationship of x and y under the conditions abcd, it is often necessary 
to measure a, b, c, and d in order to be sure that they are constant. 
Intelligence test scores might have been used to keep the various 
subgroups constant in the experiment, but there are no reliable 
means of measuring temperamental skepticism. Furthermore, as- 
suming that a relationship has been demonstrated between pleasant- 
ness of news and belief under the classroom conditions, abcd, is it 
certain that the same relationship would be found with different 

3 See the writers, Statistical Studies of Personality and Personality Maladjustment in 


Statistics of Social Studies, ed. Stuart Rice (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1930), pp. 198-201. 
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students, a different university situation, different propositions as 
stimuli, or a different set of student attitudes toward experimenta- 
tion? Of course, it is not only a matter of presence or absence of 
factors, for there is always a configurational aspect to social situa- 
tions such that a particular factor has meaning which varies with the 
total situation. Directions given with a smile or wink are not the 
same as those given with a sober face or by another person with a 
different personality. Again, it cannot be naively assumed that a 
relationship between pleasantness and belief would hold constant 
throughout the entire hedonic range or where qualitative differences 
enter in. One cannot reason too readily from a classroom experiment 
to disbelief in a plausible air raid. Finally, a very serious difficulty 
in the experimental control of complex social situations is the in- 
trusion of the experimental procedure itself which alters the former 
situation. 

3. Checking the reliability of social measurements is also made 
dificult by the difficulty in experimental control just mentioned. 
It would have been quite impossible or at least meaningless to obtain 
a second set of belief ratings since the conditions for belief would have 
been removed. The psychologist can prepare alternate forms for 
many of his tests, but complex social situations are not readily repro- 
duced with all significant factors constant. One could wait a year, 
but there might still linger a tradition of class experimentation which 
would enter into the situation. Of course, in this particular experi- 
ment, the lack of reliability checks is not so serious since group is 
compared with group, and a repetition would be much less likely to 
change the mean ratings as compared with the ratings of individuals. 

4. Finally the problem of validity in an experiment such as ours 
is of utmost importance. Has belief as such been measured or even 
estimated? This is the crux of the whole problem of attitude meas- 
urement. Awareness of this problem motivated the frequent use of 
the term “belief verbalization” rather than “‘belief.”” To get at the 
psychic states of students in selecting a particular proposition on a 
scale is impossible. The vital question is simply, “Does the selection 
of a verbalization correlate with significant overt behavior in such a 
fashion that prediction of that behavior is possible?” It might have 
been possible to determine the proportion of students who actually 
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turned in the paper demanded in the item of supposedly unpleasant 
news. Perhaps under especially favorable circumstances such a 
check upon validity could be devised, but it is not possible in all 
cases. It is a questionable assumption that students checking No. 1 
on the scale really believed, whatever that may mean, or-would con- 
sistently act as if they believed. Ordinary living is based, however, 
on some assumptions. When the traffic officer says, “I believe I wil] 
run you in,” the skeptical social scientist is, of course, privileged to 
doubt the validity of this verbalization and to express that doubt. 
It has been pointed out that it was a pure assumption to present 
certain items as pleasant and others as unpleasant, since the hedonic 
values of the experimenter and subjects might differ. One could not, 
however, seriously ask the students if they preferred writing a term 
paper to exemption from final examinations. It is possible that new 
devices and further research may eliminate many of the weaknesses 
here mentioned. 
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DISASTER AND THE SEQUENCE-PATTERN 
CONCEPT OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR 
University of Michigan 
ABSTRACT 


Social change is much broader than cultural change and includes also populational 
changes, relational changes, and catastrophic changes. wag = | of catastrophic changes 
supports the hypothesis that all social change tends to follow a definite sequence- 
pattern: (1) a precipitating event or condition; (2) adjustment-dislécation; (3) indi- 
vidual, interactive, and cultural readjustments. As a working hypothesis this means 
that episodic views of social change must be given up: no single event in the series can 
be called the change to the exclusion of the rest. Applied to statistics this suggests the 
value of selective sampling to describe the cycle. Other research problems include the 
search for possible analogues of cultural lag in relational and populational changes and 
for techniques for identifying the precipitating event to facilitate the study of con- 
temporary social process. 

Social change is a vague term which seems to refer to at least 
four distinct types of phenomena: (1) populational changes; (2) cul- 
tural changes; (3) relational changes; and (4) catastrophic changes." 
These may be studied from the evolutionary, the ecological, the com- 
parative, the psychological, and other points of view. Comparative 
studies of typical catastrophic changes suggest the hypothesis that 
all social change tends to follow a definite sequence-pattern, begin- 
ning with a precipitating, or initiating, event or condition and mov- 
ing through a phase of dislocated adjustment into a phase of read- 
justment and eventually renewed equilibrium. This is not a par- 
ticularly new hypothesis, but the implications of it for social thinking 
and its utility for research need to be emphasized. As a matter of 
fact, the possibility of studying contemporary change in process 
would seem to depend on the invention of new techniques based on 
this hypothesis. 

In the present paper six things will be attempted: I. A criticism 
of the prevalent identification of social change with cultural change. 

* Populational changes are changes in (a) the number, (b) the composition, or (c) the 
distribution of population elements. Cultural changes are changes in the content or 
distribution of culture, i.e., changes in (a) the number, (b) the quality, or (c) the distribu- 
tion of culture traits. Relational changes are changes in the relations of (a) individuals 
or (b) groups to one another. Catastrophic changes are changes in the functional 


adequacy of cultural protections following catastrophes, i.e., the relatively sudden col- 
lapses of cultural protections resulting from catastrophes. 
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II. A description of the sequence-pattern found in typical disasters 


III. The sequence-pattern concept will be taken as a working basis 
for the study of all types of social change. IV. The bearing of this 
concept on the general nature of social change will be considered, 
V. Some implications of the idea for statistical studies will be noted. 
VI. Some non-statistical research problems will be pointed out. 


I. CULTURAL CHANGE IS MERELY ONE KIND OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


Most American students of social change in modern society have 
dealt with populational changes and with additive and distributional 
changes in culture.” In fact, there has been a tendency to regard 
social change as synonymous with cultural change. This view seems 
to be based on an incomplete analysis of the social process and of the 
nature of cultural change. Movements of population are obviously 
not changes in the content or distribution of culture, nor is a declara- 
tion of war, yet both are social changes. Likewise there is no warrant 
for calling a collapse of cultural protection, such as occurs in a flood, 
or a shipwreck, or a fire, a change in culture. No one would think of 
calling a railroad wreck a change in the transportation complex. 
Catastrophic change as such, apart from its consequences, is a change 
in the functional adequacy of certain cultural artifacts such as 
levees, ships, houses, and the like. It is not a change in the content 
or distribution of culture traits which is the meaning attached to the 
term by the writers cited above. Apparently, then, we are driven to 
the conclusion that cultural change does not exhaust the field of 
social change. There are many and important changes in association 
related to but not confined to changes in the content and distribu- 
tion of culture traits. ’ 


Il. THE SEQUENCE-PATTERN IN DISASTER 


Except for Prince’s fine study of the Halifax disaster, this type 
of social change has received little attention at the hands of sociolo- 


2 See, for example, William Fielding Ogburn, Social Change, New York, 1922; F. 
Stuart Chapin, Cultural Change, New York, 1928; Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Mid- 
dletown, New York, 1929; Lyford P. Edwards, The Natural History of Revolution, 
Chicago, 1927; Hornell Hart, The Technique of Social Progress, New York, 1931; R. D. 
McKenzie, “The Scope of Human Ecology,” Proceedings of the American Sociological 
Society, Vol. XX, 1925; Louis I. Dublin and A. J. Lotka, “‘The Present Outlook for 
Population Increase,” Publication of the American Sociological Society, XXIV (May, 
1930), 106. 
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gists.’ This can hardly be due to its unimportance, for despite our 
boasted conquest of nature it is estimated that more than a million 
people died in disasters somewhere in the world in 1931. Even in the 
United States, where nature is supposed to be most completely sub- 
dued, there were 938 disasters in th -eight years from 1881 to 
1928, each large enough to induce the American Red Cross to give 
aid and all together costing that organization nearly $50,000,000.4 
Dr. W. J. Humphreys, professor of meteorological physics, of the 
United States Weather Bureau, has estimated that on the average 
we have tao tornadoes alone every year which kill 250 people and 
destroy $8,000,000 worth of property.’ During the three years end- 
ing in April, 1928, the International Union for the Relief of Disasters, 
a subsidiary of the League of Nations, tabulated 788 disasters in the 
world—46 per cent of them in Europe, 18 per cent in Asia, and 14 
per cent in North America. The very existence of such an organiza- 
tion is commentary enough on our so-called conquest of nature. 
Queen and Mann, classifying disasters on the basis of their con- 
sequences, divide them into “those which involve loss of life and per- 
sonal injury, especially to breadwinners,”’ for example, the Cherry 
Mine fire, and “those which involve destruction of property, and 
frequently of life as well,” as, for example, the Halifax disaster.® 
More refined analysis would distinguish disasters not only on the 
basis of consequences but also on the basis of (1) the character of 
the precipitating event, or catastrophe, and (2) the scope of the re- 
sulting cultural collapse. On this basis there are at least four types of 
disaster: (a) an imstantaneous-diffused type such as the Halifax ex- 
plosion which was over before anyone could do anything about it 
and wreaked its effects on the entire community; (6) an instantane- 
ous-focalized type such as the Bath, Michigan, schoolhouse explosion 
of May, 1927, which killed or injured more than a hundred children 
and teachers in the village school, yet left the rest of the community 
physically intact; (c) a progressive-diffused type such as the Galveston 
hurricane of 1900 or the Mississippi floods of 1927, one of which 


3 Samuel H. Prince, Catastrophe and Social Change, Vol. XCIV, ‘(Columbia Univer- 
sity Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.” 


4When Disaster Strikes (Washington: American National Red Cross, 1927), p. 7. 
5 Scientific American, August, 1927, p. 105. 
® Social Pathology, New York, 1925, p. 431. 
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lasted several hours and the other several weeks, and both of which 
affected whole communities; and (d) a progressive-focalized type such 
as the Cherry Mine fire or the wreck of the “Titanic.’” Disasters 
also differ in complexity, i.e., in the number of different physical 
forces operative at a given time, and in violence, or the degree of 
cultural destruction wrought.* 

With this conception of disasters as differing according to the 
speed, scope, complexity, and violence of the catastrophes that cause 
them, it becomes possible to look forward to researches that should 
reveal the uniformities of societal behavior in this type of change. 
Even an incomplete comparisen-of-one disaster with another, based 
on fragmentary secondhand evidence recorded in books, magazines, 
and newspapers, reveals a broad sequence-pattern of events whose 
occurrence in disaster after disaster suggests a new point of departure 
for the study of social change in general.and some interesting re- 
search problems in contemporary change in particular.? Forerunning 
the sequence-pattern itself is a period of preparation. 


7 A shipwreck is a somewhat special case of the progressive-focalized type. Usually 
an appreciable interval of time is involved and only a small area is affected, yet, like 
the diffused disaster on land, the entire community is involved. In the firmness with 
which the usual controls continue to operate as long as the physical basis remains, a 
shipwreck resembles a focalized land disaster, but in the degree of cultural collapse 
relative to the number of people affected it resembles a diffused disaster. 


8 San Francisco and Halifax are type examples of complex disasters. At San Fran- 
cisco the disaster resulted from both earthquake and fire. At Halifax the disaster 
combined the features of earthquake, fire, flood, explosion, tornado, air raid, and bliz- 
zard. 


9 The generalizations which follow are based in the main on the following evidence, 
although other sources have also been drawn upon: Halifax—Prince’s study already 
cited, and the New York Times, December 8-13, 1917. Galveston—Clarence Ousley, 
“Thrilling Experiences in the Galveston Storm,” National Magazine, Vol. XIII, Octo- 
ber, 1900; New York World, September 9-14, 1900. Cherry Mine fire—6th Annual Re- 
port, American Red Cross, January 1, 1911, pp. 20-21; Edith Wyatt, ‘‘Heroes of the 
Cherry Mine,” McClure’s, XXXIV (March, 1910), 473-89. Bath explosion—M. J. 
Ellsworth, The Bath School Disaster, Bath, Michigan, 1927; Ohio floods—‘‘1913 Floods,” 
Survey, XXXII, 135-53; Annual Report, American Red Cross, H.R. Document No. 
1028, 63d Congress, 2d session; Chicago Tribune, New York Times, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
March 24-April 5, 1913; San Francisco—San Francisco Relief Survey, Russell Sage 
Foundation; James Hopper, A Stricken City’s Days of Terror,’ Harper's Weekly, Vol. 
L, May 12, 1906; Henry Anderson Lafler, “My Sixty Sleepless Hours,” McClure’s, 
Vol. XXVII, July, 1906; Edwin Emerson, “Handling a Crisis,” Sunset, XVII, 25; 
Jack London, “The Story of an Eye-witness,” Collier’s Weekly, Vol. XX XVII, May 5, 
1906; Brigadier General C. A. Devol, “The Army in the San Francisco Disaster,” 
Journal of the U.S. Infantry Association, IV, No. 1, 59-87; Charles S. Aiken, “San 
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At Halifax there was a period of about twenty-three minutes dur- 
ing which the Belgian relief ship “Imo” and the French munition 
ship “Mont Blanc,” with her 2,300 tons of picric acid and 450,000 
pounds of trinitrotolel, were coming into collision and the “Mont 
Blanc,” afire and deserted by her panic-stricken crew, was drifting 
toward the docks. At Bath there was an unknown period of several 
months during which the disappointed school trustee, Andrew 
Kehoe, was hatching his insane plot and hiding nearly a ton of dyna- 
mite in the schoolhouse basement. At Galveston the approach of the 
great storm was known for a full day ahead of its coming; and nearly 
twelve hours before it struck, the local representative of the weather 
bureau was personally trying to persuade residents along the beach 
to move to higher ground. In the San Francisco earthquake of 1906, 
as in the wreck of the cruiser “Memphis” at Santo Domingo ten 
years later, the earth-strains that were to cause the earthquake had 
probably been developing for a long time. In every disaster there is 
a preliminary period during which the forces which are to cause the 
ultimate collapse are getting under way. We shall call this the pre- 
liminary or prodromal period. i 

A second phase begins with the actual onset of the catastrophic 
forces. Not every windstorm, earth-tremor, or rush of water is a 
catastrophe. A catastrophe is known by its works; that is to say, by 
the occurrence of disaster. So long as the ship rides out the storm, so 
long as the city resists the earth-shocks, so long as the levees hold, 


there is no disaster. It is the collapse of the cultural protections that. 


constitutes the disaster propey. The deaths, injuries, and other 
losses that follow this collapse are integral parts of the calamity, but 
for present purposes they are essentially consequences of the dis- 
aster, not the disaster itself. This phase we shall call the dislocation 
and disorganization phase. 

How a community reacts to disaster is probably determined by 
its culture, its morale, its leadership, and by the speed, scope, com- 


Francisco’s Plight and Prospect,” Sunset, XVII, 22; Brigadier General Funston, “How 
the Army Worked To Save San Francisco,” Cosmopolitan, Vol. XLI, July, 1906. Ship- 
wreck—Captain K. C. McIntosh, “The Wreck of the ‘Memphis,’ ” Atlantic, CXXXIX, 
No. 6 (June, 1927), 760-66. See also the chapter on “Disaster” in Queen and Mann and 
the accompanying Bibliography, pp. 422-41. 
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plexity, and violence of the catastrophe itself. Some catastrophes are 
so violent and engulfing that they sweep entire communities out of 
existence. Such was the eruption of Vesuvius in_79 A.D. that buried 
Pompeii; such was the outbreak of smallpox that wiped out the 
Mandans in the nineteenth century; and such was the eruption of 
Mount Pelee on Martinique that killed everyone in St. Pierre in May, 
1902. Fortunately, absolute catastrophes of this kind are the ex- 
ception. Usually some part of the community, even though badly 
shaken as at Halifax or Galveston, remains gn its feet, fighting back. 
The dislocation and disorganization phase tends, therefore’ t0 pass 
into a third phase, the phase of readjustment and reorganization. 
The acute danger to life which accompanies cultural collapse 
necessitates the extrication of the dead and the rescue of the in- 
jured. This usually begins spontaneously, without organization, andis 
gradually taken over by institutionalized agencies such as firemen, 
policemen, soldiers, Red Cross workers, and the like. For aiding the 
injured, feeding and sheltering the homeless, and for protecting prop- 
erty from fire and theft, every community either has institutionalized 
agencies at hand or is speedily given the benefit of those in nearby 
communities. But for dealing with the disorganization of community 
services caused by disaster no community has any plan or pre-ar- 
ranged organization.” At Halifax, not only was it five hours before 
any plan in the rescue work appeared, but it was the following day 
before the hastily-formed citizens’ committee could begin to make 
effective such plans as it had been able to formulate at all. From the 
time of the catastrophe until the emergency plans begin to operate 
is the time_of the confusioy-delay. This is a marked phase of every 
diffused disaster. At Halifax it lasted at least eighteen hours; at 
Galveston probably ten or twelve. At Bath, on the other hand, 
where the disaster was highly focalized, the confusion-delay was rela- 
tively short. This suggests an important difference between the 


% Specific suggestions have, however, been made for meeting at least one type of 
disaster, namely, earthquakes. Cf. Arthur Pound, “Meeting the Earthquake Halfway 
and Conquering the Earthquake Crisis,” Independent, Vol. CXV, July 18-25, 1925. 
Professor Himes has suggested that every mayor before being allowed to take office 
should be required to think out his course of action in disaster and equip the responsible 
decision-makers of the community with copies of his plan. Each type of disaster would 
probably require a different plan. 
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diffused and the focalized disaster: in diffused disaster the co- 
ordination of community life is one of the vital cultural elements 
disrupted; in focalized disaster community co-ordination remains 
relatively unaffected, and the main problem, aside from rescue, is to 
concentrate on the point of breakdown. Thus, at Halifax the sur- 
vivors nearly starved before the relief trains could fight their way 
through the blizzard, while at Bath the community structure was so 
little affected that the village housewives were able to serve coffee 
and sandwiches to the rescue-workers at noon. 

In all types of disaster it is possible to discern three levels on 
which readjustments proceed: (a) the level of individual readjust- 
ment; (b) the level of interactive readjustment; and (c) the level of 
cultural readjustment. 

a) Individual readjustment.—Obviously each individual must re- 
adjust as best he can to the changed environment. He must define 
the change and redirect his life accordingly. Prince has pointed out 
how greatly individuals differ in their reactions: the “stun”’ effect, 
the hallucinations, the hysteria, and all the rest. 

b) Interactive readjustment.—But the individual is not alone in the 
disaster situation. Inevitably he must take account of other people, 
and this leads to a certain amount of interaction—exchange of ex- 
perience, mutual aid, and the like. Now under normal conditions 
society lays down the patterns along which interaction proceeds: 
We live in closer relationships with some people than with others, 
and for certain situations there are certain social rituals of speech 
and action. Disaster disrupts this pattern of normal relationships 
and normal situations. We find ourselves associating with impossi- 
ble people in impossible situations. We may have no shelter, no 
clothing, no food; nothing is the same. Hence a readjustment in 
interactive behavior is inevitable. New patterns appear, persist a 
few hours or days, and pass away with the return of normal condi- 
tions. Interactive readjustments are inevitable. \/ 

c) Cultural readjustment.—Seldom, however, can the readjustive 
process stop here. It is not enough for individuals to change their 
behavior individually and to change the patterns of interplay be- 
tween them; usually, since the essence of disaster is cultural collapse, 
there must be some readjustment of the cultural environment as 
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well. Thus, at Halifax, after the disaster, women conductors ap- 
peared on the street cars; a new attitude existed toward Sabbath 
observance; bungalows replaced the old square houses; a new public 
health program was developed; the schools adopted a more socialized 
point of view; community team work increased; and so on. At Gal- 
veston the new sea-wall and the commission form of government 
were two outstanding cultural gains from the disaster. The Ohio 
floods led to an extensive program of flood-control. The “Titanic” 
disaster led to increased emphasis on bulkhead construction. And so 
it goes. Every disaster tends to set up individual, interactive, and 
eventually cultural readjustments. 

So much, then, for the sequence-pattern of disaster. In every 
limited, or non-absolute disaster, the prodromal period is followed by 
(1) a precipitating event; (2) a dislocation of adjustment; and (3) a 
series of (a) individual, (0) interactive, and (c) cultural readjust- 
ments, working out eventually to a new level of equilibrium. 


x Ill. THE SEQUENCE-PATTERN AS A WORKING HYPOTHESIS 


That there is a pattern in cultural changes has been implied if not 
specifically pointed out by practically all theorists of social change, 
at least since Thomas’ discussion of the réle of crisis." The fact that 
three levels of the readjustive process have not been distinguished is 
of minor importance. There is a certain uni ity in social change 
which has been recognized for a long time. The question is, Can the 


present formulation of this uniformity, namely, the sequence-pattern 


concept, be applied 1 to populational, cultural, and relational changes, 
and if so, what would it mean for statistical and other research prob- 
lems? 

That populational changes follow some such phase-cycle as pre- 
cipitating event—dislocation of adjustment—readjustment seems 
evident from the history of population growth following the indus- 
trial revolution, the depopulation of Hawaii following the coming of 
the white man, the Negro migrations during and after the war, and 
from similar evidence. 

To that type of cultural change with which I am most familiar, 

™ William I. Thomas, Sourcebook for Social Origins, Chicago, 1909, p. 16 passim. 


Actually the pattern idea of social change is at least as old as Bagehot’s application of 
Darwinian evolution to society. Cf. Physics and Politics. 
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namely, invention, the same phase-cycle seems applicable. It was 
a request to repair a working model of Newcomen’s old pumping 
engine for the University of Glasgow that formed the precipitating 
event which so dislocated James Watt’s adjustment to culture that 
he spent years working out a new adjustment, namely, the separate 
condenser engine. This engine itself has in turn set going innumer- 
able cycles of dislocation and readjustment. 

As for relational change, the outbreak of the World War seems 
to have followed the pattern fairly well: first, the various declara- 
tions of war; then, in each case, dislocation of diplomatic, commer- 
cial, intellectual, and other adjustments; finally, readjustments to 
the war situation. 

If we may assume, then, that the sequence-pattern which appears 
in disaster also appears in other types of social change, what follows? 


IV. SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE LIGHT OF THE PATTERN CONCEPT ‘ 


The first and perhaps the most important thing that follows is that 
atomistic, episodic views of social change must be revised. Consider 
again such a change as the Halifax disaster. What was it? Was it 
the explosion? Few of us would admit that only the physical ex- 
plosion was social change and that the destruction of the city was 
not. Was it the destruction of the city, then—the collapse of more 
than half a square mile of buildings, the loss of life, the disorganiza- 
tion of the community? Yes, to be sure. But was that all the social 
change in that disaster? Were not the various readjustive processes 
set going by the explosion and by the cultural collapse; the indi- 
vidual, interactive, and cultural readjustments, were not these social 
changes, too? Most of us would agree. In short, isn’t it obvious that 
neither the explosion, collapse, and disorganization, nor the read- 
justive changes—no one of these alone—constituted the social 
change which was the Halifax disaster? Social change in disaster is 
catastrophe, plus cultural collapse, plus peril and perhaps death, 
plus disorganization, plus reorganization—tt is no one of these alone, | 
but all of them together. In other words, it is not a single event or 
even a single k kind of event: it is a series of events, linked one with 


another. This is the first thing that follows from the sequence-pat-_ 
concept: social change is not an episode, a protrusion, so to 
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speak; it is a series, a cycle of events no one of which is competent to 
represent the whole. 


V. THE SEQUENCE-PATTERN AND STATISTICS 


Another thing that follows is that, if no isolated event is compe- 
tent to represent the cycle of change, selective sampling would seem 
to be indicated rather than random sampling in the collection of 
statistical data. What, for example, are the statistical correlates of 
the precipitating event? Of the dislocation phase? Of the readjust- 
ment phase? Ogburn, Thomas, and others have already been at 
work on these problems, but the material might usefully be reinter- 
preted in the light of some such orienting concept as the sequence- 
pattern.” We need to have the statistical facts which will show how 
the disorganization phase passes into the reorganization phase, and 
how the new level of equilibrium emerges, and we need this not 
merely for cultural changes but for populational and relational 
changes as well. The problem is broader than statistics, however. 


VI. THE SEQUENCE-PATTERN CONCEPT AND RESEARCH 


It would seem to be desirable, for one thing, to determine what 
variations in pattern there are in different types of change. How 
closely, for example, did the introduction of the automobile ap- 
proximate the Halifax explosion as a precipitating event, and in 
what way was it totally different? Both seem to have started things, 
but each seems to have started somewhat different things. In like 
manner the Negro migration to the North during the last fifteen 
years deserves to be studied as a precipitating event or series of 
events in a sequence in which precipitating event, dislocation, and 
readjustment follow one another, but with endless variations under 
different conditions. We have many studies of these and similar 
phenomena, but they are disconnected and add rather to our masses 
of fact rather than to our understanding. The sequence-pattern 
might function here to throw these findings into clearer perspective. 

Another line of research is suggested by Ogburn’s concept of cul- 
tural lag. From the point of view of the sequence-pattern, cultural 

2 William F. Ogburn and Dorothy S. Thomas, “The Influence of the Business Cycle 


on Certain Social Conditions,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, XVIII 
(1922), 324-40. 
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lag appears as a marked failure of culture traits or complexes to move 
into the readjustive phase promptly after the dislocation of adjust- 


ment.? In this respect cultural lag has some similarity to the con- ¥ 


fusion-delay which we found characteristic of diffused disaster. From 
the point of view of the sequence-pattern, both signalize the failure 
of the readjustive processes to function. At once it becomes perti- 
nent to inquire whether there are similar blocking phases in popula- 
tional and relational changes. Does a population group, whose ad- 
justments in numbers or in distribution have been dislocated by 
some precipitating event, experience a period of maladjustment be- 
fore readjustments begin? If so—by analogy we should expect this 
to be the case—how do these periods of populational maladjustment 
compare with cultural lag? Do relational changes have similar peri- 
ods of blockage? What are the factors at work in each case? 

Still another type of research problem suggested is the feasibility 
of studying contemporary change. Up to date practically all our 
studies of social change have been retrospective: we have had broad 
evolutionary studies based largely on contrasts between our own 
culture and the culture of preliterate peoples; we have had statistical 
and ecological studies of successive cross-sections of our own culture, 
or at least of certain chosen indexes of given cross-sections; and we 
have had step-by-step analyses of the genetic development of some 
organization or situation. But we have not had systematic studies of 
social change in process day by day. Possibly such studies are im- 
practicable. But at least the sequence-pattern concept points very 
definitely toward the necessary precondition that will have to be 
met before they can even be considered. 

The sequence-pattern concept tells us that things happen in a 
cycle of linked events. This means that to study contemporary 
changes we must be able to identi initiating events. If some tech- 
nique could be devised for doing this it might be possible to study 
the actual evolution of the dislocational and readjustive processes in 
some selected sequence as they occurred. What we need is some 
technique for identifying those events which, whether or not they 

% Cultural lag seems more useful in the sense of developmental disharmony as be- 


tween any cultural elements rather than such disharmony be terial cul- 


ture and the adjustive culture, which was the meaning originally given to the term by 
Ogburn. 
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themselves depart from the ordinary, tend to have extraordinary 
consequences for population, for cultural content or distribution, for 
human relations, or for cultural functioning. Now certain events are, 
of course, more or less self-identifying for this purpose. Such are 
natural catastrophes, declarations of war, and the like. Others are 
readily identified as belonging to a class of events which very fre- 
quently produce extraordinary consequences. Here belong discov- 
eries, inventions, original works of art and literature, and so on. 
But beyond that point our existing means of identification break 
down. We face a bewildering mass of apparently ordinary events 
such as deaths, births, administrative decisions, crimes, concerts, 
public speeches, and the like, whose importance as precipitating or 
initiating events no one can evaluate at the moment. Now the ques- 
tion is, Can we devise techniques by which we can improve on guess- 
work and intuition in identifying the dislocative events among the 
mass of commonplaces before the dislocations actually appear? What 
are the conditions that determine that one event shall be dislocative 
and another not? What must we know of the prodromal conditions 
to predict at all? 

Has not the inutility of history for purposes of prediction issued 
from the very difficulty that we are here facing? Until events are 
seen to be linked in necessary objective sequences and until some 
technique has been devised for identifying the beginnings of those 
sequences, libraries of historical data are of no predictive value. 
Philosophers of history from Hegel to Spengler have been busy pre- 
dicting on the basis of so-called necessary sequences, but their se- 
quences have grown out of philosophical speculations, not out of 
verifiable observations of empirical data. To predict the fate of civ- 
ilization five centuries hence may be intellectually thrilling, but the 
scientifically useful thing would seem to be the discovery of the 
sequence-patterns followed_by events in small local groups here and 
now. When we have devised a technique for identifying the initiat- 
ing events in a village it will be time enough to discuss the future of 
civilization. In the development of techniques of prediction the se- 
quence-pattern concept should be useful. At least it suggests inter- 
esting research problems for those interested in populational, cul- 
tural, relational, and catastrophic changes. 
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RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY AS A FACTOR 
IN MARRIAGE SELECTION 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 
University of Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


Five thousand consecutive marriage licenses, in which one or both applicants were 
residents of Philadelphia, were tabulated according to distance between the residences 
of the couples. One-third of all the couples lived within five or less blocks of each other, 
and the percentage of marriages decreased steadily and markedly as the distance 
between residences of the contracting parties increased. The extent to which the réle 
of residential propinquity is confined to social areas in which specific attributes or com- 
binations of attributes are concentrated will be considered in the series of projects of 
which this was the initial step. 


To what extent do persons living today in our metropolitan cen- 
ters of population find their matrimonial mates within the immediate 
neighborhood of their homes? In view of all that has been written 
recently about the passing of the neighborhood in the larger cities, 
together with the widening of the social horizon of the city dweller, 
is mere proximity in point of space a factor in marriage? To what 
extent do the constant and repeated contacts of the neighborhood, 
in the drug stores, the shopping places, the churches, the street 
corners, etc., lead to more romantic relationships? To what extent, 
in other words, is residential propinquity a selective factor in mar- 
riage? 

The general importance of such selective factors in marriage as 
race, language, wealth, religion, and cultural status has long been 
recognized. Specific studies of the réle of occupational propinquity 
and of race have been made in recent years.’ So far as the writer 
knows, no study of the réle of residential propinquity in a large 
modern city has been made. 

In this study, a total of 5,000 consecutive marriage licenses in 
which one or both applicants were residents of Philadelphia were 
tabulated for distances, in terms of city blocks between the resi- 
dences of the couples applying for licenses to wed. Most of the data 

‘Donald M. Marvin, Occupational Proximity as a Factor in Marriage Selection. 


University of Pennsylvania Thesis, 1918. See also, J. Draschler, Democracy and As- 
similation. (New York: Macmillan, 1920). 
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were gathered from the License Bureau in Philadelphia County, 
However, since many Philadelphians go to nearby towns, such as 
Media, Pa., Norristown, Pa., Elkton, Md., West Chester, Pa., and 
Chesterton, Md., to secure their licenses, these also were included, 
The study began with the license applications of January 2, 1931, 
and continued during the first five months of the year.” 

The information gathered in each case was simple, consisting 
merely of the addresses of the residences declared by both parties 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF FIvE THOUSAND MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL 
PROPINQUITY BEFORE MARRIAGE 


Number of Blocks Apart Number of Cases Per Cent 
Same block but not same address..... 227 54 
‘Ewo to three blocks................. 210 20 
Three to four blocks............... 155 10 


Five to six blocks........ 119 


NS OWN HH OL 
w 


Six to seven blocks.................. gl 82 
Seven to eight blocks................ 80 60 
Eight to nine blocks................. 68 36 
Nine to ten blocks............. van 79 58 
Ten to fifteen blocks................ 284 68 
Fifteen to twenty blocks............. 197 04 
More than twenty blocks............ 1513 30.26 
890 17.80 


as that occupied at the time of the application for the license. The 
street distance between the residences was then measured on a map 
of the city of Philadelphia and tabulated in terms of city blocks. 
In each but one type of case, the distance was measured from front 
door to front door. The one exception was in those few cases where 
the rear of the two dwellings involved faced each other within the 
same block. Such cases were tabulated as being less than a block 
apart. 

The block utilized as a unit of measure is one as determined by the 
intersection of main streets, not alleys or halfway streets. For pur- 
poses of this study, a main street is one by which the numbering of 


2 In assembling and tabulating the data, the writer had the able assistance of Miss 
Ann B. Flynn and Mr. T. E. Fitzgerald. 
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the houses changes in hundreds, as from 800 to goo, or 3300 to 3400. 
The length of such blocks is not constant in the street plan of 
Philadelphia. 

Table I shows the distribution of 5,000 marriages by numbers of 
blocks separating the residences of the contracting parties before 
marriage, with percentages. 

Table II shows the distribution, cumulatively, both by totals and 
percentages. 

TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION, CUMULATIVELY OF FIVE THOUSAND MARRIAGES 
BY RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY BEFORE MARRIAGE 


Number of Blocks Apart Number of Cases Per Cent 
632 12.64 
Within one block or less............. 859 17.18 
Within two blocks or less............ 1163 23.26 
Within three blocks or less........... 1373 27.46 
Within four blocks or less............ 1528 30.56 
Within five blocks or less............ 1679 33.58 
Within six blocks or less............. 1798 35.96 
Within seven blocks or less........... 1889 37-78 
Within eight blocks or less........... 1968 39.38 
Within nine blocks or less............ 2037 40.74 
Within ten blocks or less............ 2116 42.32 
Within fifteen blocks or less.......... 2400 48.00 
Within twenty blocks or less......... 2507 51.94 


It was not possible in the present study to determine the number 
of cases among the 5,000 included in which the parties to the 
marriage, living some considerable distance apart at the time of the 
application for the license, formerly lived nearer to each other. 
On the basis of what is known about the mobility of city dwellers, 
there is reason to think that the number is considerable. 

From the preceding tables, the following facts appear: 

1. In 632 or 12.64 per cent of the total number of marriages, or 
one in every eight, the applicants were living at the same address 
at the time the application was made. 

2. Adding those cases in which the applicants resided within a 
block of each other, but not at the same address, it will be seen 


that 17.18 per cent, or one in every six, lived less than a block from 
each other. 
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3. Approximately one out of four, or 23.26 per cent, lived within 
two blocks or less, of each other. 

4. A third of all the couples, 33.58 per cent, lived within five or 
less blocks of each other. 

5. In but 890 of the 5,000 cases, or 17.8 per cent, one of the 
contracting parties resided out of the city at the time of the applica- 
tion. Again, it is not known in how many of these cases both persons 
formerly resided in Philadelphia. 

6. The percentage of marriages decreases steadily and markedly 
as the distance between the residences of the contracting parties 
increases. 

The present study shows a large proportion of marriages between 
persons living very near to each other. Outstanding, too, is the 
marked decline in the percentage of marriages as the distances 
between the contracting parties increase. This decline is even more 
striking in view of the fact that the area included in each successive 
circumscribing belt becomes larger and hence, under normal cir- 
cumstances, includes, other factors being equal, a larger number of 
marriageable persons. 

While it is impossible, on the basis of the present data, to isolate 
the importance of proximity of residence from other selective fac- 
tors such as similarity of economic status, race, occupational pro- 
pinquity, cultural similarities, etc., all of which may be operative in 
a given neighborhood or community, it would seem not unreason- 
able tv conclude that residential propinquity, per se, is an important 
part of the story of marriage selection. Cupid may have wings, but 
apparently they are not adapted for long flights. 

Certain sociologists have identified in recent years the processes 
of selective distribution that are going on in our changing American 
cities. As a result, it is pointed out how there come into existence 
so-called natural social areas, with certain similarities of culture 
within these areas. 

3 Cf. Robert E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology 
(University of Chicago Press, 1921) pp. 507-8, 559; R. D. McKenzie, “The Ecological 
Approach to the Study of the Human Community,” American Journal of Sociology, 
(November, 1924, pp. 287-301); R. E. Park, E. W. Burgess, R. D. McKenzie, The City 


(University of Chicago Press, 1925); R. Mukerjee, Regional Sociology (New York: 
Century Co., 1926); Nels Anderson, and E. C. Lindeman, Urban Sociology (New York: 
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Dr. W. W. Weaver,‘ in an attempt to discover such natural social 
areas in West Philadelphia, failed to find any generalized scheme 
inherent in the data for dividing West Philadelphia into such areas. 
He writes: 

The evidence gained from this study can only be interpreted to mean that 
such areas have not been revealed, and the likelihood of their ever being dis- 
covered is measurably reduced. 

On the other hand it is not to be supposed that the districting of the territory 
studied for purposes of research is to be considered fruitless. On the contrary, 
a number of criteria have been applied on the basis of which a useful delineation 
of territorial units may be undertaken. Furthermore, there appear to be certain 
cases of fairly close correspondence between the frequency with which combina- 
tions of specific traits appear in a given locality. But there are few cases in 
which distinct boundaries may be found between data of markedly contrasting 
attributes. The study of the distribution of specific traits of the data suggests 
rather the futility of attempting to locate such boundaries, and the necessity 
for a more or less arbitrary sub-division of the region by inspection.s 


On the other hand, he finds the concept of the gradient, as worked 
out by Professor Burgess, much more useful for describing the dis- 
tribution of attributes in a region. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the relationship between the 
existence of such social areas, whatever their nature and bases of 
identification may be, and the data on residential propinquity which 
have been presented. To what extent is the rdle of residential pro- 
pinquity confined to social areas in which specific attributes or 
combinations of attributes are concentrated? To what extent does 
residential propinquity disregard the lines of such areas? To what 
extent is propinquity of residence, especially in terms of one or two 
city blocks, an index, even if somewhat roughly, of cultural similari- 
ties in the backgrounds of the contracting parties? These are ques- 
tions which would seem pertinent, and toward which it is planned to 
direct future researches, at least so far as Philadelphia is concerned. 

Another striking aspect of the study is the fact that, in the case 


A. B. Knopf, 1928); Vivien Palmer, Field Studies in Sociology (University of Chicago 
Press, 1929); H. W. Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum (University of Chicago 
Press, 1929); C. R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas (University of Chicago Press, 1929); 
W. W. Weaver, West Philadelphia: A Study of Natural Social Areas (Philadelphia, 
1931). 

4 Ibid. 5 Ibid., p. 162. 
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of 632 couples, or 12.64 per cent (one out of eight), both parties to 
the application gave the same address, indicating that they were 
living at the same place prior to their marriage. An incomplete check 
of these addresses was made, and this showed that, while a few of 
these were apartment houses and large dwellings used as rooming 
houses, most of the residences indicated were private homes. 

The ages of these couples were tabulated and compared with the 
results of another study now in process of completion and covering 
all of the marriages of the same period. This shows that the group 
under consideration is somewhat older than the general run of mar- 
riages of Philadelphians consummated during the same period. 

It was found that 78 of the 632 women in these marriages, where 
both parties gave the same address, were between 18 and 25 years 
of age, inclusive, and 77 of the 632 men were between 21 and 28, 
inclusive. This is a percentage of 12. Of all of the marriages for 
which license applications were made during the first six months in 
1931, in which one or both applicants were Philadelphians, 68 per 
cent of the women were between 18 and 25 years, inclusive, and 63 
per cent of the men were between 21 and 28, inclusive. 

The present study is a rather simple and inadequate beginning of 
what it is hoped may be a more satisfactory series of projects. The 
racial factor in relation to propinquity needs to be investigated. It 
is planned to make future studies, along the lines already indicated, 
as well as a comparison of the findings of 1931 with those of one and 
two decades ago. The present paper is a report of an initial step ina 
series of contemplated research undertakings. 
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BIRTH CONTROL AND THE SEX-RATIO AT BIRTH 


SANFORD WINSTON 
North Carolina State College 


ABSTRACT 


A previous study of a socially select group showed a sex-ratio at birth which was 
significantly higher than the average. This was traced to social factors which operated 
so as to produce a decrease in the pre-natal deaths and, consequently, an increase in 
the ratio of males born alive to females born alive. The analysis of the original data 
from this group of 5,466 completed families gave rise to a hypothesis that the ibility 
of birth control might operate in the same direction. The sex-ratios of families of 
various sizes are mathematically compared with the sex ratios of the last children of 
these families. After taking the biological elements into account, the conclusion is 
reached that, in addition to favorable social factors, an added factor is that of birth 
control, which operates in connection with the greater satisfaction with male births 
than with female births. 


In a previous study,’ the conclusion was reached that under more 
favorable social conditions, the sex-ratio at birth (the number of 
male births per 100 female births) would show a tendency to result in 
a higher ratio of males to females than is at present the case. Educa- 
tionally, economically, and socially “higher” classes were shown to 
have higher proportions of males at birth than less favorably situ- 
ated families. 

During the course of the investigation, the question arose as to 
whether, with the widespread utilization of some form of birth 
control among the more favorably situated classes, a possible greater 
desire for male than for female offspring might not be an element of 
importance, in addition to the factors studied. Influencing this query 
are the rather commonly accepted statements that men desire at 
least one male heir, and also the less often heard statement that 
women desire a male child. In connection with these points is the 
fact that males in a social milieu such as exists at the present day 
have a better chance of achieving “‘success” than do females. It 
would appear that with the majority of individuals of each sex the 
desire for male children is somewhat greater than for female children. 
Discussion with other sociologists lends verbal corroboration of this 

*“The Influence of Social Factors upon the Sex-Ratio at Birth,”’ American Journal 


of Sociology, XXXVII (1931), 1-21. See further “Some Factors Related to Differential 
Sex-Ratios at Birth,” Human Biology, May, 1932. 
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hypothesis. Interrogation of educated married women elicits ex. 
pression of the same general attitude. There seems to be a general 
desire on the part of women for a son to take the place of the father 
under various circumstances either during or after the lifetime of 
the older man. Nor is this altogether a case of substitution in the 
Freudian sense. The psychological desire of a substitute “prop” 
to lean upon in times of stress is apparent. The wish for a son is ap- 
parently set in human thought today, as traditionally it has been 
recorded in the past. 

The next step in the investigation was to test the attitudes of 
individuals—in so far as attitudes can be partially revealed, at 
least, by speech reactions. A group of fifty-five upper classmen 
anonymously recorded their desire for marriage, children, and num- 
ber of children. Finally they were asked how many boys and how 
many girls they would desire, were choice possible. 

Of the fifty-five men in the group, all but three looked forward 
to marrying some day;? while of the fifty-two, fifty-one wanted chil- 
dren. All but eleven desired either two or three children. In total, 
eighty-six boys as compared with fifty-two girls were desired, under 
the conditions stated, which amounted to a 65 per cent greater 
demand for males than for females. These results are not to be re- 
garded too literally but merely as a further testing of a hypothesis 
of which the group responding had no knowledge whatsoever. At 
least the greater desire for male offspring was sufficiently well sub- 
stantiated to warrant a more objective investigation of the matter. 

Granted that there is possibly a greater demand for male than for 
female children, and granted that birth control is practiced among 
the “upper” classes to a certain extent, this does not imply that con- 
trol of sex at birth is merely a matter of desire. 

No direct determination of sex at birth by merely “wishing” is 
to be inferred. On the other hand, the hypothesis is set forth that 
among the upper classes, the sex ratio at birth, for sufficiently large 
groups, is indirectly affected through this very wishing. The basis of 
support for such an apparently extreme statement is as follows. 

2 See Stuart A. Rice and Malcolm M. Willey, “College Men and the Birth Rate,” 


Journal of Heredity, XVII (1926), 11-12, for the technique which served as a basis for 
securing these reactions. 
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Comparison of family size today with family size of former years, 
plus the general agreement among medical practitioners that birth 
control is the most important direct factor in this reduction of family 
size, leads to the conclusion that after one, two, or three children, 
the majority of upper-class families utilize various means of birth 
control to prevent the occurrence of additional offspring. Where the 
first offspring is a girl, there is likely to be at least a slightly greater 
desire for a second offspring in order to have one boy in the family 
than if the first child is a boy. In general, in small families of one, 
two, or three children, if the hypothesis is correct, the chances of 
the family ceasing to grow in numbers would be greater where the 
desire for at least one male child is satisfied. 

The reasoning appears logical, but somewhat dangerous. The 
obvious means of testing the general hypothesis is through the 
utilization of a socially select group of completed families. The group 
of 5,466 completed families utilized in the previous study* meets the 
requirement of a sufficiently large socially select group. These data 
were obtained from genealogical records published in the Abridged 
Compendium of American Genealogy.‘ 

The data indicate that these families form an educationally, 
socially, and economically superior group as compared with the 
average population. Of the more than 8,600 present-generation 
families listed, 5,466 families were considered as completed families. 
Where the mother was forty-five years of age or had been childless 
for at least nine years, the assumption was that there would be no 
additional children. Families broken by divorce or death of the 
husband or wife were regarded as complete. The margin of error is 
so small as to be considered statistically negligible. 

There were 8,329 males and 7,434 females born alive in these 
5,466 families. This gives a sex-ratio at birth of 112.0, as compared 
with a sex-ratio at birth of from 105 to 106 for the American popula- 
tion as a whole. As was stated in the previous study, social condi- 
tions were largely held responsible for this interesting difference. 
The next step was to obtain the sex-ratio of the /ast child in these 
5,466 families. There were 2,952 males and 2,514 females who were 

3 Op. cit. 

4F. A. Virkus (editor), Volumes I, II, and III (Chicago, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
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the last children, giving the decidedly high sex-ratio at birth of 117.4. 
The data seem to confirm the hypothesis that the last child is more 
likely to be a male than a female. 

Undoubtedly, an important proportion of families might be 
considered biologically completed without any human interference. 
If it could be shown that the vast majority of last children are born 
to comparatively younger mothers, however, the argument would 
largely lose its force. Of those mothers whose age was determinable, 
over 96 per cent were under forty-five years of age. The modal 
group was the comparatively young age of 34, i.e., the modal age at 
which the last child of completed families was born. 

It has previously been shown that socially advantageous condi- 
tions apparently result in a sex-ratio higher than the average. The 
question then arises as to how one may test the hypothesis that 
desire for a male child operates still further in determining the sex- 
ratio of the offspring of socially superior families. Comparison of 
the sex-ratio of last children of completed families with the sex-ratio 
(a) for all children of incomplete families and (0) for all children of 
completed families, omitting the last child, offers a quantitative 
method of approach to this problem. 

There were 677 families who were regarded as incomplete. The 
offspring of these families included 889 males and 817 females, giving 
a sex-ratio of 108.8. This compares with a sex-ratio of 109.3 ob- 
tained from the completed families, eliminating the last child. The 
probable error of the difference between these two last ratios shows 
this slight difference to be due to chance, and so one may state that 
a sex-ratio of slightly over 109 may be accounted for largely by 
favorable social conditions; whereas the rise to a sex-ratio of 112.0 
for all children of completed families, so far as the present group is 
concerned, is imputed as due not only to better social conditions but 
also to a sufficient amount of birth control plus a sufficiently greater 
desire for male children. The ratios cited, however, must be thought 
of as indicating comparative rather than actual mathematical differ- 
ences. Intervening biological factors are such that a more positive 
statement would not be valid. 
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The ratios for these socially superior families may be presented 
in summary form as follows: 


Sex-ratio for American 105-6 
Sex-ratio for incomplete 108.8 
Sex-ratio for completed families, eliminating the last child.......... 109.3 
Sex-ratio for completed families, including the last child............ 112.0 
Sex-ratio considering only last children, for completed families. ..... 117.4 


The next step is the analysis of the sex-ratios for completed fami- 
lies according to the number of children per family. Table I makes 
possible a comparison, by size of family, between the sex-ratios for 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF By SIZE OF FAMILy, OF (a) 
ToTaL COMPLETED FAMILIES WITH (b) THE 
Last CHILDREN OF SUCH FAMILIES 


Sex-RaTios 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN| NUMBER OF 
IN FAMILY FAMILIES 
All Children | Last Child 

to 820 110.3 105.5 
OR 7904 106.2 107.6 


all children in each group and the sex-ratios for the last children in 
each group. The small number of large families required the classi- 
fication of five or more children as the largest group. 

In the one-child family, the last child is the only child, the sex- 
ratio being of course the same. The one-child family can be attacked 
in another manner, and will be further analyzed below. The two- 
child family, the one occurring most frequently in the group studied, 
shows an importantly higher sex-ratio for last children as compared 
with the total children for the 1,463 two-child families involved. The 
three-child family shows a somewhat higher last-child sex-ratio than 
the total-children sex-ratio, while the larger families have last-child 
sex-ratios not much above the normal sex-ratio for society as a whole. 

The sex-ratios for last children are capable of further analysis. 
The sex-ratio of the only, and hence the last, child is the same, 117.1. 
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This may be compared with a ratio of 112.4 for all first paritiess 
Eliminating the one-child families, the sex-ratio for first parities jg 
111.2, to be compared with the sex-ratio of 117.1 for one-child 
families. It is maintained that the difference is largely ascribable to 
greater satisfaction with a single male offspring than a single female 
offspring, resulting in a greater percentage of one-child families re- 
fraining from being increased when the only child is a male. 

This leads logically, therefore, to an analysis of two-child families, 
The sex-ratio for all children in two-child families is 121.3, a high 
ratio. The sex-ratio for the second child in completed two-child 
families is 133.1, which is decidedly high. The ratio of 121.3 for all 
children in two-child families is influenced by the proportions of 
males and females who are lAst children. Hence the ratio for the 
remaining children (the first children) in the two-child families was 
computed. The 769 first-born males and 694 first-born females give 
a sex-ratio of 110.8. The significance of this “‘normal”’ ratio is added 
to when one notes that the sex-ratio of first parities was found to be 
111.2. Another check on the 110.8 ratio remains. The ratio for all 
remaining second parities (that is, excluding the second parities of 
two-child families) was calculated. There are 1,490 males and 1,345 
females in this category, with a resulting sex-ratio of 110.8, the same 
ratio as exists for first parities of the two-child families. The identity 
of the ratios is the result of chance; yet the result would seem to bear 
out the general thesis. There is no determinable biological reason 
why the sex-ratio for the second children in completed two-child 
families should show such a significantly higher proportion of males 
than does the sex-ratio of second children in the remaining families 
of the group studied. Particularly is this true since the latter sex- 
ratio is equaled by the sex-ratio for the first children in the two-child 
families. Is it not reasonable to ascribe this to a sufficiently greater 
demand for male children plus a sufficient amount of birth control? 

As the query is stated, a means of analyzing this point presents 
itself. The constituent parts of the completed two-child families _ 
were tabulated and are presented in Table II. Similar data for 
larger families are not presented as with the increase in size of family 
the factors under consideration lose their potency. 


5 The “parity” is the technical term ranking children in the order of birth, i.e., the 
first child is the first parity, the second child is the second parity, etc. 
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Almost 50 per cent more completed two-child families have two 
sons as compared with two daughters. A certain amount of this is 
undoubtedly due to chance or possibly inherent factors, but it is be- 
lieved that more families are ‘‘stopped” by having two sons than by 
having two daughters, quite apart from inherent or chance factors. 

Turning to the two-child families containing one male and one 
female offspring, one notes the important fact that in 412 families 
the latter child is a son, as compared with the 340 families in which 
the latter child is a daughter. These data appear therefore as an 
important corroborating link in the chain of evidence presented to 


TABLE II 


ANALYSIS OF Two-CHILD FAMILIES* 


Order of Children 
2 sons; © 423 
2 daughters; 283 
1 son; 1 daughter—son last............ 412 
1 son; 1 daughter—daughter last....... 340 


* Five families consisting of male and female twins were dis- 
car 


support the general thesis. The prevalence of the desire for male off- 
spring on the part of socially superior parents, together with their 
knowledge of methods of birth control, appears to be significant in 
relation to the high sex-ratio at birth of this selected group. 

So far as the present data are concerned, the general point has 
apparently been substantiated. To limit the greater desire for male 
ofispring to the group investigated is scarcely tenable. As knowledge 
of birth control becomes more widely disseminated, it is to be ex- 
pected that this desire will tend to have some measurable effect 
upon the ratio of males produced by the general population. 


Note.—Grateful acknowledgment is due to the following medical specialists 
for technical information with regard to biological aspects outside the province 
of the layman: Dr. Hubert A. Royster, Raleigh, North Carolina; Dr. Robert 
L. Dickinson, secretary, National Committee on Maternal Health, New York 
City; and Dr. Samuel R. Meaker, chairman on sterility, National Committee 
on Maternal Health, Boston. 
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PARENTAL CONDITIONS OF WISCONSIN 
GIRL DELINQUENTS 


KATHARINE DU PRE LUMPKIN 
Smith College 


ABSTRACT 


Among the parental conditions having significance for the delinquent behavior of 
252 girls committed to the Wisconsin Industrial School, socio-economic status is one. 
Ninety-five per cent of the girls came from manual worker homes, and, according to the 
investigator’s estimate, in 71.4 per cent of 220 cases socio-economic conditions were 
distinctly unfavorable. The family group tended to be considerably larger than families 
in general. About two-thirds of the homes were broken and in 42.2 per cent of these 
there was a step-parent or foster parent. Social defective tendencies appeared 443 times 
in 189 families. The most prominent among these were delinquency, alcoholism and 
sex irregularity. Not only were important aspects of the girl’s parental background un- 
favorable in the large majority of instances, but the group averaged far below normal 
in intelligence. The modal I.Q. class was 66-75. Forty per cent of those with an 1.Q. of 
75 and under belonged to the unfavorable background group. 


The background and career of the institutional delinquent child 
has a sociological interest in at least two main respects. There are 
the factors that determine the community to commit him to an insti- . 
tution for social treatment, and there is the complex of conditions 
that causes the delinquent behavior itself. 

Among the causal factors, environing parental conditions must re- 
ceive major consideration. If a home is found to depart markedly 
and unfavorably from a recognized set of norms, this fact may be 
regarded as evidence of abnormal upbringing for the child and there- 
fore as a probable factor in his delinquency. 

This paper presents a study of parental conditions from the stand- 
point of their causal influence for 252 girls committed to the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial School over a two-and-one-half-year period." 

It was found that the general economic and social background 
of these delinquent girls tended to differ from normal community 
conditions and standards in several significant respects. Ninety-five 
per cent of the girls came from homes whose chief wage earner was a 
manual worker as compared with only a little more than half the 

In another article the writer has treated the question of the circumstances deter- 
mining the commitment to the industrial school of this group of delinquent girls. See 


“Factors in the Commitment of Correctional School Girls in Wisconsin,” American 
Journal of Sociology, September, 1931, pp. 222-30. 
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persons gainfully employed in the United States.* Twenty-nine per 
cent of the mothers assisted in family support (25 per cent worked 
outside the home), whereas available data for the general population 
point to a significantly smaller proportion there.’ A much larger 
number of the girls themselves had been wage earners than is the 
case for girls of the same age groups in Wisconsin. (There was a dis- 
proportion of eleven-to-one for those fifteen years of age and under, 
and more than two-to-one for those sixteen and seventeen years 


TABLE I 


Girt DELINQUENTS COMMITTED TO THE WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
CLASSIFIED BY AGE AND DIFFERENT PositT1ons HELD AND BY TOTAL 
EMPLOYED AND TOTAL NEVER EMPLOYED BEFORE COMMITMENT 


Postt1ons* 
AGE TOTAL 

Num- | Num- | Not 

ber | Cent | ber | Cent | DS: | T-T. | Mfg. | Agr. | (Cy 
All ages... | 252 113 | 44.8 | 139 55.2 | 114 14 27 3 I 
42 30 II.9 12 4.8 II 
67 38 29 24.5 25 3 I 
ae 58 15 5.9 43 17.1 37 I he ee I 
67 14 53 21.0] 39 9 16 


* Abbreviations refer to domestic and personal service, trade and transportation, manufacturing, agri- 
culture, and not classified. 


old.)* Table I gives the numbers gainfully occupied and different 
positions held according to age at commitment. 

Further evidence of the situation suggested by these occupational 
data is to be found in the general picture of family socio-economic 
environment obtained from the investigator’s estimate of each case 
according to selected criteria. The estimate was made for 220 of the 
homes, classifying them, according to conditions, “favorable” and 


*Ibid., Table III. Occupations of parents of girl desinquents classified by Barr 
rating-scale groups. 

3The Census gives two classes, “married women” and “single, widowed and di- 
vorced,” so there is no figure exactly corresponding to the one cited above. In Wiscon- 
sin, however, only 4.3 per cent of the married group in the population at large were 
gainfully employed and only 20.8 per cent of all women. (14th Census, United States, 
1920, Vol. IV, Occupations, Ch. VI, Table 17.) 


‘Lumpkin, K., op. cit., p. 227. 
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“unfavorable” from the standpoint of child welfare. The “fayor. 
able” homes were those whose income had been fairly regular and 
sufficient for family needs, usually the homes of skilled manual work. 
ers, independent farmers, storekeepers or clerical and professional 
classes, whose dwellings were reported clean and comfortable, and 
who had not received any community financial assistance. The “yn. 
favorable” group of families included those whose incomes were both 
low and irregular, which were often supplemented by the earnings of 
mother or child (here the breadwinner usually performed unskilled 


' work) and who lived in a poor and crowded home; also families 


whose income was adversely affected by the presence of an alcoholic 
or delinquent parent, and those who had been receiving financial re- 
lief from community agencies, public and private.s 

According to this estimate, 71.4 per cent, or 157 of 220, of the 
homes must be classified as unfavorable. For 32 homes an estimate 
could not be made. 

The bearing of these facts of socio-economic level on delinquent 
behavior is not only the indirect one of a home environment de- 
cidedly unfavorable to child welfare, but in certain respects there is 
a direct one as well. 

There is the outside work of the mother, for example, when the 
lack of supervision which this entails may often prove to be a crucial 
parental condition in delinquency. And there is the gainful employ- 
ment of the girl herself. 

It has more than once been pointed out that juvenile delinquency 
and early wage-earning are related, but the question of the nature 
and extent of the relationship has yet to be studied adequately. 

Among these cases examples were occasionally met of a connection 
between the delinquency for which the girl was brought into court 
and her employment, as when she stole clothes from the woman for 
whom she did housework or forged checks in her employer’s name 
or charged goods to her at downtown stores. There are also instances 
of girls who began the practice of automobile rides with strange men 
in their unsupervised hours after the day’s work was done, and who 
finally ended up in court for misconduct. But it so happens that 

5 In 63.9 per cent of the cases there had been contacts with social agencies with a 


total of 595 contacts. Of these contacts, 38 per cent represented assistance from family 
and child welfare societies and from public outdoor relief. 
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most of these girls had also shown some signs of instability before 
going to work at that particular place. One child who stole personal 
belongings and charged goods in her employer’s name had a history 
of petty stealing from her early years, as revealed in the records of 
the family society. But nothing really serious had occurred until 
she was placed, without regard to that history, in a virtually un- 
supervised situation at housework for board and lodging. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF GIRL DELINQUENTS BY NUMBER OF LIVING 
CHILDREN IN THE FAMILY - 


No. or CHILDREN No. or CasEs 
252 100.0 
35 13.9 
29 II.5 
46 18.3 
22 8.7 
II 4-4 
I 0.4 
3 1.2 
Not given..... I 0.4 


Observation of individual cases suggests that the study of the rela- 
tion between delinquency and early wage earning can rarely depend 
merely on a superficial examination of work conditions, but that 
these must be evaluated in the light of facts in the histories of chil- 
dren that seem to make a premature responsibility hazardous. 

The structural make-up of the girls’ homes was much more fre- 
quently abnormal than is true for the general population. 

For one thing, the family group tended to be considerably larger 
than is indicated by approximate figures for families in general.® 


6 Because of the Census definition of ‘‘family,”’ the figures on family size are not to 
be taken literally. However, the statement is made that “‘in the case of entire states or 
of large cities there is probably no great difference between the average size of private 
families and the average size of all Census families.” The average number of persons in 
a Wisconsin family in 1920 was 4.4. (14th Census, U.S., Vol. II, Population, p. 1265.) 
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There was a mean average of 5.1 children to a family in the Wis. 
consin girl delinquent group, with some families excessively large in 
size. The fact that 53.4 per cent of the parents had five or more 
children is especially noteworthy in view of the status of the 71.4 
per cent of the sample living under unfavorable economic conditions, 

Family relationships and government were further complicated by 
an unusual measure of structural disarrangement. Within the 63.5 
per cent of the cases of homes broken by disorganization and death 
were found an amazing array of substitutes for normal parental care. 
Table III gives these only in bare outline. 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF GIRL DELINQUENTS COMMITTED TO THE 
WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL ACCORDING TO PERSONS 
WITH WHomM LIVING AT TIME OF COMMITMENT 


PERSONS WITH WuHom LIvING No. or CasEs 
36.5 
Mother or father only....... 84 33-3 
Mother and stepfather. ..... 34 13.5 
Father and stepmother.... . . 18 7.3 
Other relatives............. 17 
Poster patents. ..........;. 5 1.9 


In only 33.3 per cent of the cases was the girl living with mother 
or father only, and often her one parent was too preoccupied with 
making a living or with caring for a too large family, and occasionally 
was too ignorant or neglectful, to give adequate care. In 30 per cent 
(or 46.2 per cent of broken homes) there had been a step-parent or 
foster parent. Sometimes this undoubtedly represented careful over- 
sight and genuine affection, but by no means always. There were 
striking instances of outspoken antagonism between girls and their 
step-parents, of obvious neglect, of the passing of a child back and 
forth between parents in cases of divorce or separation, or between 
relatives or foster parents in cases of death, and there could be no 
doubt of the effect of this on the child’s behavior. There were two 
cases of children living only with a step-parent; there was one in- 
stance where both parents were step-parents. As for the presence of 
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several sets of children, a separate count showed that in 24.4 per 
cent of the broken homes the girl had either step-, half-, or foster 
brothers or sisters. 

The parental situation was made still more complex by a mass of 
traits of health, habit, and personality, which threatened the whole- 
someness of the child’s upbringing. Of the 443 social-defective tend- 
encies in the family background of 189 of these delinquents, the most 
prominent were delinquency records (30.2 per cent), alcoholism (18.5 
per cent), and sex irregularity (12.3 per cent), and two-thirds of all 
the traits noted were concentrated in the broken homes.’ 

In a selected group of 64 cases it was possible to estimate the 
parental conditions of supervision, harmony, and discipline, all of 
them traits of obvious importance in the child’s development. With 
regard to these three categories, the numbers favorable and un- 
favorable, respectively, were, for supervision 19 and 45, for harmony 
26 and 38, for discipline 24 and 4o. A large majority of the girls, 
therefore, came from environments definitely inadequate in respect 
to these parental conditions.* 


7 Lumpkin, op. cit., Table IT. 


8 These classifications were arrived at from a set of criteria experimented with along 
“scale” lines but not yet carried to completion as a scale. The items which were orig- 
inally under scale categories have here been roughly adapted to a “favorable” versus 
“unfavorable” classification. Some of the items under the unfavorable category are: 

Supervision: “Neglect” of children (according to reliable informant). Children 
“brought up on streets” (according to reliable informant). One or both parents re- 
ported as feeble-minded or of very low mentality and providing the sole supervision the 
children receive. Stepmother supervising children, with reported friction between one 
or two children and stepmother. Mother or father working out or absent from home, 
with children supervised by older children. 

Harmony: Abuse of children by parents. Violent quarrels. Physical violence, ‘‘beat- 
ing up” of one parent by another. Constant quarreling in the home. Constant nagging. 
Abusive language between parent and parent, and parent and child. 

Discipline: Little apparent interest in children’s welfare; they “run the streets.” 
Whipping a usual form of punishment. Occasional cruel and severe discipline; ‘abuse 
of children.” Little affection for children; they receive “rough handling” and are 
“hollered” at. Little evidence of effort to enforce a set of standards of “right and 
wrong.” Discipline haphazard and capricious. (Evidence cited.) 

As the illustrations show, homes were only classified as ‘“‘unfavorable” when condi- 
tions were overtly and strikingly negative. On the side of favorable conditions, in the 
nature of the case, it is difficult to take down such overt characteristics. In some cases 
there was positive and clear evidence of good conditions. But some homes were also 
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The situation is still further illuminated if we add to this account 
the number of times the six traits of defective supervision, dishar- 
mony, defective discipline, social agency contacts (as an index to 
economic conditions), social-defective tendencies and broken homes 
appear in the parental background of these 64 girls. In 78.1 per cent 
of the homes, there were four or more of these traits unfavorable to 
child welfare, and only 2 out of the 64 showed none of the 6 traits 
examined. 

TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF GIRL DELINQUENTS COMMITTED TO 
WIsconsIN InpusTRIAL ScHoor By I.Q.* 


1.Q. INTERVAL NUMBER 
252 100.0 
4 1.6 
35 13.9 
89 35.3 
69 27.4 
30 II.9 
21 8.3 
1.2 


The real significance of parental conditions is best realized in rela- 
tion to the girl’s individual equipment. Given an unfavorable en- 
vironment, how well prepared was she to cope with it? Her 1.Q. 
rating may be taken as one indication of this. 

We find these institutional delinquents rating far below normal. 
The modal I.Q. class was 66-75 (Table IV) and one-half of the total 
number had an I.Q. of 75 and below. 

From the foregoing account of parental conditions it appears evi- 
dent that the home background of these institutional delinquent 
girls was, in the large majority of instances, unfavorable in certain 
definite respects. Table V summarizes these facts. 

It is clear that not only did unfavorable traits appear in two- 
given the favorable classification when conditions were on the whole only fair. Perhaps 


a more accurate description for those with somewhat negatively fair conditions would be 
“not unfavorable.” 
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thirds or more of the homes with respect to economic environment, 
social-defective tendencies, and broken homes, but we should note 
that in 71.8 per cent of the cases there were two and three of these 
traits present. 

Moreover, we must view this in the light of the typically low 
1.Q.’s of these girls. While in a count made of the delinquents from 
unfavorable homes, the proportion was found to be not much greater 
among the group with I.Q. 75 and under than among those higher 
on the scale, yet for 40 per cent of the cases girls with such low I.Q.’s 
were living under unfavorable conditions, and thirty-five out of the 


TABLE V 


PARENTAL BACKGROUND OF WISCONSIN GIRL DELINQUENTS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THREE UNFAVORABLE TRAITS 


UNFAVORABLE PARENTAL TRAITS NUMBER came 
Unfavorable economic environment”*. . 156 61.8 
Social-defective tendencies........... 189 75.0 
Homes with two and three traits. .... 181 71.8 


* According to investigator’s estimate. Using 220 as a base, it would 
be 71.4 per cent. 


t Of the 252 homes. 


thirty-nine girls with an I.Q. 65 and under belonged to the unfavor- 
able background group. 

When we recall that one of the most emphatic needs of the men- 
tally deficient child, if he is to have the chance to develop socialized 
traits, is a wholesome environment and careful habit training, the 
fact that a large number of these delinquent girls had had decidedly 
unfavorable parental conditions takes on impressive proportions. 

From the standpoint, then, of certain community standards and 
recognized norms, the majority of these delinquent girls were found 
to fall short, not only in respect to behavior (i.e., their delinquent 
conduct), but in two crucial ways that strongly condition behavior, 
namely, in their inadequate basic mental equipment and in their 
unfavorable environing parental conditions, and in almost one-half 


of the cases these two sets of circumstances were to be found in con- 
junction. 
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THE PEOPLING OF THE PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES OF CANADA" 


A. S. WHITELEY 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ABSTRACT 


During the period 1886-1926 a cycle of population growth in the three Prairie 
Provinces of Canada was completed. The population rose from 150,000 to more than 
2,000,000, while from 1901 to 1926 the increase was 1,647,881—393 per cent. The 
Prairie born constituted the largest single element in the population in 1926 and with 
those from other provinces comprised 62.75 per cent of the total. With respect to 
“origin,” about one-half of those from Central, South, and East Europe and less than 
one-fourth cf those from Northwest European stocks were foreign born. The Central 
European stocks have the highest fertility. Immigrants are concentrated between the 
ages of twenty and fifty years and have a disproportionate number of males. The native 
born are concentrated in the lower age groups. Unless industrial development proceeds 
apace there is little likelihood of another cycle of population growth. 


The Prairie Provinces of Canada provide an admirable field for the 
study of population problems. The major development in the area 
has taken place within the first two decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The diverse groups which form the population provide ma- 
terial both for the quantitative and qualitative aspects of population 
growth. As the growth in these provinces has been so recent, the 
statistical material available in the census reports is sufficiently com- 
plete to serve as the basis for detailed analyses of the movements. 
Because of the rapid growth of population in the Prairie Provinces, 
the census has been taken at quinquennial periods, and thus it is 
possible to trace changes which might have escaped notice if the 
records were for ten-year periods only. Although reports have been 
published for each of the censuses of the Prairie Provinces, a good 
deal of the comparative material is available in a recent publication 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.’ 

The provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta constitute 
the group known as the Prairie Provinces. They form that area 
bounded by the United States on the south, the Canadian Shield 
on the east, and the Rocky Mountains on the west. The 6oth 

tT am indebted to Mr. J. W. Delisle of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for as- 
sistance in the preparation of the charts for this article. 

2 Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926, Ottawa, 1931. 
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parallel is the northern political boundary of the provinces, but, so 
far, settlement has kept far to the south of this latitude. While the 
population to be studied can be defined quite clearly geographically, 
other factors tend to provide a common economic background for 
the area. Although there are marked differences due to movement of 
people from east to west and, in part, to the nature of the economic 
resources in various sections of the provinces, the production of 
grain still remains the dominant activity throughout the Prairie 
Provinces. Such conditions justify the grouping of data for the three 
provinces, although the method tends to obscure provincial differ- 
ences. The advantages gained from using one series more than com- 
pensate for the loss of provincial features. 

All that has been attempted in the present study is the presenta- 
tion of some quantitative notes on the growth of population in the 
Prairie Provinces. Little attempt is made to interpret the move- 
ments that have been charted, and only random observations are 
made on the sociological factors in the settlement of the area. The 
study has been confined to the period from 1886 to 1926. The earlier 
date was chosen because large-scale immigration to the area did not 
commence until the completion of the transcontinental railroad in 
1885, and, as will be seen, the movement of people did not assume 
its largest proportions until the first decade of the twentieth century. 
During the forty years under review the population of the three 
provinces rose from 150,000 to more than 2,000,000, while the in- 
crease from 1901 to 1926 was 1,647,881, or more than 393 per cent. 
But striking as is this growth, it appeared from the results of the 
census of 1926 that while large sections of the territory remained 
undeveloped a cycle of growth had already been completed. The 
region which at first seemed to possess limitless possibilities of ex- 
pansion had experienced an outward movement of people. That is, 
the actual increase in population from 1921 to 1926 was consider- 
ably less than the total immigration and natural increase. But, it 
will be recalled, these five years embraced a time of agricultural 
distress, and the conclusion just presented may have to be modified 
when the results of the 1931 census are published. 

Although these preliminary remarks give no justice to the epic of 
the settlement of the West, we must turn our attention to the actual 
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growth of population in the Prairie Provinces. The birthplace of the 
population, as recorded at each census, gives some indication of the 
sources from which the increase has been secured. The data in the 
census reports for the provinces have been grouped under six head- 
ings: (1) persons born in the Prairie Provinces; (2) persons born in 
other provinces of Canada, chiefly Ontario; (3) persons born in other 
British possessions, chiefly the British Isles; (4) persons born in 
Continental Northwest Europe; (5) persons born in Central, South, 
and East Europe; (6) persons born in the United States. The term 
“foreign born” will be used for persons born outside of Canada. 
The growth of the total population and the movement in each 
group are shown in Chart I. 

The eastern provinces of Canada provided a large proportion of 
the early settlers in the Prairie Provinces. The migration was similar 
in many ways to the early movement in the United States from east 
to west, the chief difference being that in the United States the 
barrier between the eastern states and the central region was not as 
formidable as the rugged area to the north of Lake Superior now 
known as the Canadian Shield. The east to west movement of 
Canadians, as will be seen from Chart I, practically ceased during 
the World War, and its revival has not been on a sufficient scale to 
maintain the number recorded in 1916. 

Immigrants from the British Isles form the next group in size, 
but their number has also declined in recent years. The number of 
persons from Continental Northwest Europe has remained about 
the same since 1911 and shows only a slight tendency to increase. 
The curve for the immigrants from the United States tends to follow 
a similar path to that for “other Canadians” but with a sharper 
increase in the period 1901-6. Immigration from Central, South, 
and East Europe shows the greatest consistency. The number of 
persons from these countries showed an appreciable increase in 1926. 

The Prairie born formed the largest single element in the popula- 
tion until 1901, when the rising total of foreign born caused a change 
in position. The stimulus given the birth-rate by this large immigra- 
tion led to a rapid increase in the number of Prairie born, and in 
1921 the positions were again reversed. The bulk of the Prairie 
born, as will be shown later, is still concentrated in the lower age 
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groups, although at each census the native born form a larger pro. 
portion of the adult population. 

Having traced the movement of peoples during the period under 
survey, we can now examine the relative position of each group in 
1926. It has just been mentioned that in 1926 the Prairie born were 
the largest single element of the population. In fact, this group 
formed almost 47 per cent of the total population and, with the 
addition of those born in other provinces, the native Canadians con- 
stituted 62.75 per cent. Immigrants from the British Isles came next 
with 14 per cent, while the total for Northwest Europe, including 
the British Isles, was almost 19 per cent. The settlers from the 
United States formed a considerable part of the population in 1926 
and were only slightly less numerous than immigrants from Central, 
South, and East Europe, the percentage being 9.8 for the Europeans 
and 8.3 for the Americans. Perhaps a clearer picture of the popula- 
tion according to birthplace can be secured from Chart II. 

In the first section of Chart II the relative proportions of Ca- 
nadian and foreign born are shown. As the population born on this 
continent has sprung recently from European stocks, a further 
classification by ‘‘origin”’ is given for those born in Canada and the 
United States. Although the census of the United States does not 
inquire into the origin of second-generation population, the question 
is asked of all persons in Canada, so that it is from this source that 
the constitution of the American group has been secured. Of the 
Canadian born, more than 50 per cent were of British stock in 1926 
and a little more than one-fifth were of Central, South, and East 
European stock. Thus practically 80 per cent of the native Ca- 
nadians were descendants of Northwest Europeans. The major ele- 
ments among the foreign born are presented in the second section of 
this chart. It will be seen that almost all the immigrants from the 
United States in the Prairie Provinces are descended from North- 
west European stocks and only a very small proportion trace their 
ancestry to other peoples. 

It is of some interest to compare the growth of population in the 
Prairie Provinces with the increase in the American territory im- 
mediately to the south. The history of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana, in the broader features, has been repeated in 
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the adjacent provinces, and although agriculture, particularly in the 
Dakotas, has tended to become less exploitive, the change is bal- 
anced by a similar movement, on a smaller scale, in the older sections 
of the Prairies. Yet the development in both areas has been so 
recent that it is possible to plot the data within a relatively narrow 
range of time. For this purpose the census figures for the three states 
have been grouped together and are presented in Chart III with 
comparative data for the Canadian provinces. The figures for both 
territories have been plotted as of the same year, although for each 
decennial period the Canadian census was taken a year later and 
there have been no quinquennial censuses for the three states. 

On examining Chart ITI, it will be found that the period of most 
rapid expansion of population in the American states was from 1870 
to 1890, and thus the rate of growth had decreased a decade before 
the movement commenced in the Prairie Provinces. While the rate 
for the total population had diminished before 1900, the first decade 
of the twentieth century witnessed a rapid increase for certain 
groups in the Dakotas and Montana, particularly for those born in 
other states of the Union. The population native to each region 
showed an approximate equality in 1920, but the foreign born in 
the Prairie Provinces approached the number of those born in other 
states (but resident in the Dakotas and Montana) while “other 
Canadians” in the Prairie Provinces were about equal to the number 
of foreign born in the states. A number of other interesting observa- 


tions might be made, but they will probably be easily deduced by 
the reader. 


The census of the United States does not distinguish the origin 
of the native population other than by the classifications “native 
born of native, foreign, mixed parentage.’”” The Canadian census 
however, classifies the population by “origin” irrespective of the 
period of immigration. Thus the French Canadians, whose stock has 
been unaffected by immigration since 1756, are placed in the same 
“origin” category as recent French immigrants. 


The term “origin’’ as used by the census usually has a combined biological, 
cultural, and geographical significance. In certain cases all three aspects are 
clearly defined; in others, the classification means little more than geographical 
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origin, being distinct from nativity classification mainly in that it includes not 
only immigrants but their descendants. ... . With the people from South, 
Eastern, and Central Europe, the “origin” classification signifies primarily 
original geographical habitat... . . The male line is used in the census for 
tracing “origin’’ derivation. In this connection the population falls into two 
main categories: (1) the less assimilable peoples who have maintained their 
racial purity, and (2) those who have intermarried freely for several genera. 
tions.3 
CHART IV 


ORIGIN OF THE POPULATION OF THE 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES 1926 


ENGLISH 557,808 
SCOTCH 314,514 
IRISH 233,611 
GERMAN 169,147 
UKRAINIAN 150,506 
SCANDINAVIAN 138,079 
FRENCH 121,186 
RUSSIAN 70,814 
DUTCH 53,986 
POLISH $1,319 
AUSTRIAN 46,450 
INDIAN 39,444 


CANADIAN-BORN 


FOREIGN-BORN LLL 


The changes that were made in the boundaries of European coun- 
tries following the World War make it difficult to trace either the 
birthplace or origin for many of the immigrant groups in the Prairie 
Provinces. Thus no attempt has been made to give in detail the 
population by “origin” at each census. But as the “‘origin”’ classifica- 
tion includes not only the immigrants but their children, some esti- 
mate should be made of the size of the important groups in 1926. 
While the data for broad racial groups are probably fairly accurate, 
the figures for national groups cannot be vouched for. 

The relative size of the major elements in the population by 
“origin” is shown in Chart IV. Following the method used for the 


3 Origin, Birthplace, Nationality and Language of the Canadian People, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (Ottawa, 1929), p. 13. 
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North American population in Chart II, each group is divided be- 
tween Canadian born and foreign born. If the Northwest European 
stocks are compared with those of Central, South, and East Europe, 
it will be found that about one-half of the latter are foreign born 
while less than one-quarter of the persons of the Northwest Euro- 
pean stock were immigrants. As would be expected, the French 
show the highest proportion of native born for the white race. Of 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY CERTAIN AGE GROUPS 
FOR Major RActAL ELEMENTS IN THE POPULA- 
TION OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1926 


(Total All Ages—1oo per Cent) 


Racial Origin Under Five Years} Under Ten Years 
Scandinavian............. 11.38 23.78 
13.70 27.80 
14.03 27.48 
14.87 28.39 
14.41 30.67 
14.92 29.88 


the British stocks, the Irish have about 73 per cent Canadian born, 
while Scotland has 68 per cent and England 60 per cent. The Scandi- 
navian stocks have a high proportion of immigrants as only about 
40 per cent of*this stock was reported as Canadian born. 


The high fertility of certain immigrant groups has become a 
matter of concern to some students of Canadian population. The 
evidence of this differential fertility is presented in Table J, which 
gives the distribution in the lower-age groups of the main “origin” 
stocks. The report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics already 
cited suggests that 


such facts are exceedingly important to the future population structure of 
Canada, as well as to its social and political well-being. The stocks mentioned 
as having the highest percentages under 10 years of age are among the most 
illiterate in the Dominion. They are backward in learning the languages of the 
country and in school attendance. They segregate into colonies, and do not 
intermarry with the basic Canadian stocks. With one or two exceptions, they 
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contribute more than proportionate numbers to our prisons and reformatories, 
Such considerations claim special attention because of the tendency in recent 
years for South, Eastern, and Central European immigrants greatly to out. 
number those from the North Western parts of the continent.‘ 


In the Prairie Provinces about 11 per cent of the British are 
under five years of age, as against 14 per cent for the Ukrainian and 
15 per cent for the Russian. The same disparity holds for the popu- 
lation under ten years of age. While the differences appear large 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL POPULATION 
AND POPULATION UNDER FIVE YEARS OF 
AGE, BY ORIGIN, 1926 


Racial Origin Total Population | Under Five Years 

VION... 6.68 6.48 
5.86 7.01 
Ukrainian................ 7.28 8.04 
Russian................. 3-43 4.36 
2.48 2.73 
2.25 2.71 

100.00 100.00 


when based on the distribution within each stock, they assume less 
importance when given for the entire population, as is shown by 
Table IT. 

The British constitute 54 per cent of the total population but only 
50 per cent of the population under five years of age. The Central 
Europeans, on the other hand, increase their proportions by 1 or 
2 per cent. But it is readily seen that, even if these stocks maintain 
their differential fertility, a generation or more must pass before any 
marked change is made in the structure of the population. 

The problem of assimilating non-English-speaking immigrants 
has probably been rendered less difficult by the tendency of these 
people to settle in rural communities. The distribution of the popu- 

4 Ibid., p. 213. 
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lation by origin in rural and urban communities is given in Table 
III. The marked difference in.the distribution of English-speaking 
and other stocks is clearly shown. Between 75 and 80 per cent of 
the latter live in rural communities, compared with 54 per cent for 
the British. The effect of this on the distribution of the total popula- 
tion is shown in Table IV. The British form only 46.5 per cent of 
the rural population but 67 per cent of the urban. The Ukrainians, 
on the other hand, form 4 per cent of the urban population but more 
than 9 per cent of the rural. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BETWEEN RURAL AND URBAN 
POPULATION FOR Major RACIAL ELEMENTS 
IN PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1926 


Racial Origin Rural Urban 
Scandinavian............. 77.93 22.07 
68.95 31.05 
74.88 25.12 
79.76 20.24 


The age and sex distribution of a population which has been 
recently recruited from immigrant stock necessarily exhibits many 
features which would not be found in a population which was the 
result of natural increase. The immigrant population is concen- 
trated between the ages of twenty and fifty years and tends to have 
a disproportionate number of males. The native-born population, 
being the result of recent births, tends to be concentrated in the 
lower-age groups. These differences in distribution are presented in 
graphic form in Chart V. In order to avoid enlarging the diagram 
unduly, the Prairie born were grouped o-4 and 5-9 years instead of 
0-9 years. 

The excess of males over females in immigrant groups was prob- 
ably less in 1926 than in earlier years as there is a tendency for 
female immigrants to increase in number once the pioneer stage has 
been passed. Among the non-Prairie groups the United States im- 
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migrants show the smallest excess of males. This is probably due to 
the migration of families which characterized, in part, the movement 
from the United States. 

The concentration of native born in the lower age groups has 
long been recognized as a feature of population growth in new coun- 
tries, but it has not received the consideration that it deserves, 
While the Prairie Provinces were being “opened up” the working 
population had to be drawn entirely from sources outside of the 
territory. The influx of immigrants, however, soon led to a rapid 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RACIAL ORIGINS AND 
LOCATION IN RURAL AND URBAN AREAS, 1926 


Racial Origin Rural Urban 

9.79 5.51 
8.26 4.03 
Q.22 3.98 
2.72 2.11 
2.67 1.54 
100.00 100.00 


increase in the number of births, which is apparent in the number of 
children. As the Prairie born advance in years, they will tend to 
form a larger and larger proportion of the adult population. Not 
only will this be the case but because of the earlier additions to the 
reproductive section of the population the number of native born 
will tend to be much greater than in an older population of the same 
size. Thus, for a time, there are two expanding streams of new 
workers—namely, immigrants and the descendants of the earlier 
immigrants. In time, of course, as the immigrant population ad- 
vances in years, a larger number of newcomers will be needed to re- 
place those that die or are unable to work, but during the transition 
period there is likely to be a larger supply of workers than the eco- 
nomic system can absorb without difficulty. Later, when the birth- 
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rate falls, due to the decreasing proportion of immigrants in the 
population, the number of native born in the lower age groups will 
decline. In 1926 the group o-4 years was smaller than the group 
5-9 years. Nevertheless, changes in the lower age groups only affect 
the adult population from fifteen to twenty years after they have 


occurred. 
CHART V 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 
OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


BY BIRTHPLACE 
1926 
OTHER PROVINCES BRITISH POSSESSIONS 
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The growth of population, in its quantitative aspects, has been 
outlined for the Prairie Provinces during their periods of expansion. 
Whether the tendencies that have been revealed are indicative of 
future growth is a matter of speculation. One would probably not 
be far wrong to hazard that the present system of agriculture is un- 
likely to lead to any rapid expansion of population. But if industrial 
development in the provinces proceeds apace, although so far no 
marked movement has been noted, a new cycle of growth might be 
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engendered. The eastern and western portions of the territory 
possess large mineral resources whose development has been re. 
stricted by the costs of transportation. 


ADDENDUM 


This article was written before the preliminary results of the 1931 
Canadian census were published. Although no data are yet available 
to carry on the detailed analysis for the period from 1921 to 1926, 
the following results for the total population in each province and 
for the area may be given. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN THE POPULATION FROM 


IQOI TO 1931 

Year Total Manitoba |Saskatchewan| Alberta 
92.76 43.29 182.39 153.62 
64.24 26.17 QI.04 102.11 
27.86 20.04 31.56 32.63 
...... 15.19 10.16 16.93 18.53 
1921-26...... 5.69 4.74 8.35 3.26 
1926-31...... 13.60 9.51 12.25 19.73 


The period from 1921 to 1926 is seen to be the most severe that 
the provinces had experienced in this century. The full effects of the 
present depression are not shown by the latest census figures, and it 
has yet to be discovered if the recent collapse of agricultural prices 
will again retard the growth of population as it did ten years ago. 
With the meager figures that have come to hand, it is possible to 
venture only tentative conclusions on the growth in the three areas 
during the past five years. In Manitoba more than 60 per cent of the 
increase can be attributed to the growth of one city, Winnipeg. Like- 
wise in Saskatchewan the urban areas have absorbed a large part of 
the increase recorded in that province. The rapid settlement of the 
Peace River district in Alberta, in many ways the opening of a new 
province, accounts for about one-third of the growth of population 
in that province, while the growth of two cities takes another 4o per 
cent of the increase. When detailed figures are available for the 
Prairie Provinces, it will likely be found that urban growth and the 
settlement of new sections will account for the greater part of the 
increase during the period. 
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CULTURE AND CULTURE CHANGE 


MAURICE H. KROUT 
Crane Junior College, Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


The attempt to apply psychometric tests to the problem of racial differences has been 
unsuccessful not only because there are no pure races but even more because of the 
wide diversities of mental experience found within any one group. The application of 
psychology to the study of culture resolves itself to the study of individuals in terms of 
cultural situations in which individual behavior goes on. From this point of view, the 
study of culture becomes a problem in the study of cultural types. Adapting biological 
terminology to our need, we may call them “variants,” “hybrids,” and “mutants.” The 
“variant” is a group functionary whose task is to dispose of the accumulating cultural 
lags by maintaining some degree of consistency between the philosophy and practices 
prevailing in the group. The “hybrid” is a form of discontinuous variant whose func- 
tion is to adapt borrowed culture forms to the prevailing forms in his own group. The 
“mutant’’ is a genius-leader who conceives his task to be the change of the fundamental 
pattern of a given culture. Thus do the cultural types, themselves determined by cul- 
ture, explain the several aspects of the problem of culture change. 


I 


The fact that some racial differences are warranted by the prin- 
ciples of Mendelian biology has given rise to the presumption that 
differences exist also from the psychological point of view.t The 
claim that a dark skin corresponds to a dark mind has led to the 
further claim that the differences between the mentally higher and 
the mentally lower types of races cannot be bridged over. The 
doctrine of the inequality of minds, applied to the problem of cul- 
tural differentiation, has led to the assertion that the differences be- 
tween races are “not only physical and mental but moral and 
spiritual as well’’; and this has found confirmation in many so-called 
“researches” conducted by social biologists and anthropologists. 

In the middle of the last century Spencer arrived at the conclusion 
that races differ in their sensory, emotional, and intellectual ‘‘equip- 
ment.” His opinion held undisputed sway for many years. Some 
investigators who followed Spencer’s faulty method naturally ar- 
rived at conclusions similar to Spencer’s. Other investigators were 
led into error by difficulties deriving from their own cultural predica- 
ments. The temptation to form “logical theories” by pressing ob- 

* Cf. this Journal, XXXVII (September, 1931), 175-90. See also, Krout, “Heredity, 


Environment, and Developmental Process,” Psychological Review, XXXVIII (May, 
1931), 187-212. 
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served phenomena into the framework of a priori stages and con- 
tinuities, the shortcomings in point of philological equipment, the 
inadequacy of the conceptual tools of analysis, and the comparative 
immaturity of both biology and psychology—so often called to their 
aid—made the work, even of competent investigators, unreliable 
and of doubtful value. 

Almost all the races have been used as subjects of psychometric 
tests of one sort or another. In 1915 Rivers made a study of the 
Todas,? stressing sharpness of sight, chromatic vision, optical il- 
lusions, the four elementary tastes, the sharpness of hearing, the 
acuteness of smell, the discriminative tactile threshold, and the 
threshold of sensibility to pain. He found, however, no essential 
differences between the Todas and his own countrymen, except in 
relation to color-blindness and the sensitivity to pain. The first of 
these he found to be much more prevalent among the Todas, and 
the second to be more pronounced among the English. 

Somewhat different results were obtained recently (1929) in an 
investigation conducted in Jamaica by Davenport and his asso- 
ciates.3 The results are reported to have yielded considerable evi- 
dence of difference as between full-blooded (?) blacks and whites. 
In the tests administered, the first showed superiority in musical 
ability (discrimination of pitch, tone, intensity, and rhythm), in 
simple arithmetic, and in following complicated directions for doing 
things; while the second showed superiority in coping with geo- 
metric figures, in making without pattern a drawing of a man, in the 
reconstruction of a manikin, in the criticism of absurd sentences, and 
in the making of “practical judgments.’”’ These, Davenport calls 
“fundamental differences.” Their “fundamental” nature may be 
questioned, however, in view of the type of tests employed, the 
previous assumptions—easily inferred—of the investigating group, 
and the cultural and other factors which the study failed to take into 
account.‘ 


2W.H. R. Rivers, The Todas (New York, 1906). 

3G. B. Davenport ef al., “Race Crossing in Jamaica,”’ Scientific Monthly, XXVIII 
(1929), 225-38. 

4 That “previous assumptions” play a vital réle is beyond question. In spite of using 
substantially similar criteria, Chinese investigators, like K. Waugh (‘“‘A Comparison 
of Oriental-American Student Intelligence,” Psychological Bulletin, XVIII [1921], 
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The work accomplished by the Cambridge expedition to the 
Torres Straits,5 at the St. Louis exposition, in New Guinea, and in 
parts of India, and the writings of Faris, Feingold, Herskovits, 
Margaret Mead, Strong, Symonds, and others® have suggested the 
conclusion that there are differences among racial groups due to 
topography, migration, level of education, and special historical 
experiences. None of these scholars has claimed infallibility of 
method or conclusion. Their opinions converge, however, on the 
statement that groups tend to distinguish themselves ‘‘in those tests 
in which their general experience with the adjustment problems of 
life tends to count most,” and that diversities in one respect tend to 
be compensated by a set of qualities of some other order. 

The study of temperamental variations has yielded a long list of 
possible types: flighty, energetic, indolent, cheerful, morose, even- 
tempered, hot-tempered, unthinking, philosophical, etc., within the 
same group. Yet, repeatedly, attempts have been made to ascribe 
racial differences to qualities of temperament. Reuter and others’ 
have alluded to temperament as a possible source of difference. 
Porteus and his associates report, in their Hawaiian study, on the 
temperamental variations found in large groups of both related and 
widely separated stocks, equal in social status and speaking the 


106 f.), C. Wang, (“Is the Chinese Heredity Inferior?” Journal of Heredity, XIII [1922], 
99-102), and K. Yeung (‘“‘The Intelligence of Chinese Children in San Francisco,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, V [1921], 267-74), obtained data and reached conclusions 
exactly the opposite of those obtained by American investigators such as K. Murdoch 
and F. Goodenough (“A Study of Race Differences in New York City,” School and 
Society, XI [1920], 147-50), and “Racial Differences in the Intelligence of School 
Children,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, IX [1926], 388-97, respectively). 

5C. S. Myers, “On the Permanence of Racial Differences,” in Papers on Interracial 
Problems, edited by G. Spiller (London: King & Son, 1911). 

* Ellsworth Faris, “Mental Capacity of Savages,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXIII, 603-19; G. A. Feingold, “Intelligence of First-Generation Immigrant Groups,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XV (1924), 65-82; M. J. Herskovits, “What Is a 
Race?” American Mercury, II (June, 1924), 209; Mead, “The Methodology of Racial 
Testing,” American Journal of Sociology, XXV, 657 f.; P. M. Symonds, “The Intelli- 
gence of the Chinese in Hawaii,” School and Society, XIV (1924); for a good review of 
Strong’s researches, see L. L. Bernard, Introduction to Social Psychology (New York: 
Holt, 1926), chap. xv; especially Bernard’s comments on pp. 228-29. 


'E. B. Reuter, American Race Problem (New York: Crowell, 1927), pp. 92-97; W. 


McDougall, Js America Safe for Democracy? (1921), p. 7; A. M. Carr-Saunders, Popula- 
tion Problems (1922), p. 397; and others. 
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same language. It is edifying to note that Porteus defined tempera- 
ment, on the one hand, as “that which energizes the intellect,” and, 
on the other, as that which “does not influence a man’s capacity for 
thinking so much as his capacity for action.’”’* His conclusions with 
reference to temperament, in view of such definitions, can hardly be 
considered reliable. Yet the incidental discovery of striking similarj- 
ties in the I.Q. ratings argues well against any racial, and for definite 
cultural, influence. Such uniformity in a population, established in 
spite of the apparent diversity of racial stocks, could be explained 
only by the leveling influence of culture. 

On the basis of evidence such as this, at any rate, it seems im- 
possible to believe that temperamental differences in races actually 
exist. Linton, for example, states that ‘‘the strongest evidence 
against the existence of such [temperamental] differences lies in the 
complete acculturation of individuals who have been brought up as 
members of alien groups.’® For example, whites brought up in 
Indian settlements are temperamentally like the Indians. On the 
other hand, the Indians of the Plains and the Incas, temperamental- 
ly alike, have shown vast differences in point of culture. 

In view of our limited knowledge of the behavioral implications of 
temperament, of the reciprocal influence of temperament and endo- 
crines, and particularly of the uncertainty as to when endocrine- 
patterns become fixated, hypotheses of race difference based on 
temperament must be considered rather tenuous. Even if the endo- 
crine basis of temperament is discovered for certain groups, it will 
still have to be proved that it is not possible of variation within the 
same group, and further, that it is transmitted in the germ plasm 
and not developed, under the indirect influence of cultural factors, 
in the prenatal stages of existence. 

Since cultural divisions are much more basic and positive than 


those of race, mental tests must be said to correlate themselves only 

§ Porteus and Babcock, Temperament and Race (Boston: Badger, 1926). Both defini- 
tions appear on p. 271. 

9R. Linton, “An Anthropological View of Race Mixture,’ Proceedings, American 
Sociological Society, XTX (1924), 69-77; especially p. 72. 

© For a general discussion of the dependence of temperament on the endocrine sys- 


tem, see J. Rikimaru, “Emotion and the Endocrine Activities,” Psychological Bulletin, 
April, 1925; pp. 216 and 217. 
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with the first. But what are the assumptions on which mental testers 
measure comparative cultural differences? Broadly speaking, the as- 
sumptions of all such testers seem to be: (a) that culture is directly 
dependent on differences in intelligence; (6) that individual differ- 
ences are reflected in collective or cultural behavior; and (c) that 
mental differences may be correlated with apparent physical differ- 
ences. 

The first of these assumptions may be criticized on the grounds 
that cultural advance depends on historical and other factors, and 
not on distinctive individual contributions independent of such fac- 
tors. The relative importance of individual differences and the effect 
of cultural influences have been noted. These, we might say, offer 
sufficient evidence for the belief that there are, proportionately, no 
more geniuses in one group than there are in another. The distribu- 
tion of geniuses in any group tends to follow the normal frequency 
curve, and must be interpreted in the light of the general size of the 
population and the general level of civilization prevailing in the 
group. For, as will be noted later, the genius is as much a product 
of his cultural setting as is the supposititious average citizen. We 
can thus conclude that cultural phenomena can not be translated 
into individual behavior facts; but we must assume that individual 
behavior can not be disengaged from its cultural setting, for there is 
nothing in the human organism, in any of its aspects, that may be 
said to escape the cultural milieu. 

The application of psychology to the study of culture resolves it- 
self, in the last analysis, to the object of attention in a specific 
instance. If the object be the organism as a whole, that is, individual 
behavior in the only form in which we know it, then indeed the 
viewpoint of psychology may prove very fruitful. For culture has an 
objective as well as a subjective aspect. Culture consists not only in 
objects but in attitudes expressive of the meanings to which the 
organism is mobilized to react. Objects may change outwardly and 
yet keep their meaning. They may remain outwardly the same and 
undergo a complete change in meaning. Attitudes are then the 
psychological elements in culture; and just as there are no attitudes 
apart from objects, so are there no meanings that are not subjective 
tosomeone. It is individuals, then, that carry current meanings; and 
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it is individuals that revive, modify, or cast into oblivion meanings 
once popular. 

The analysis of an individual, or psychological, phenomenon js 
impossible without the assumption of culture-patterns which de- 
termine the direction of human behavior and supply the mechanisms 
in terms of which the individual learns to act. To say this is to 
minimize the réle of germinal selection in individual contributions to 
culture. If we must explain how it is that the individual, whose be- 
havior is channelized by the culture-patterns of his group, comes to 
exercise a differential influence upon his group, we need not do so 
by way of germinal selection. We shall find it sufficient, and perhaps 
more profitable, to do so in terms of cultural selection instead. 

II 

There are various ways of classifying human beings with relation 
to the cultural setting in which they behave and of which they area 
part. Biological classifications including “dominants” and “reces- 
sives,” or “pure types” and “hybrids,” have significance only in so 
far as purity or hybridization is a criterion of social acceptance or 
social discrimination. It is the attitude taken toward them, the 
meaning ascribed to them, and not the cellular structure which they 
represent, that is of definitive importance. The morphological divi- 
sions of the anthropologist, when taken in themselves, also prove 
to be without significance. A certain morphological type—say, a tall 
blond—may become a cultural object of commanding importance, 
often through no special merits of his own (other than his blondness) ; 
but in that case the treatment of the object is beyond the province 
of physical anthropology. Mental types based on I.Q. ratings are 
also deficient. The ‘“‘great men”’ of the civilized world have been 
given mental ratings ranging from dull normal to genius and proving 
that intelligence is not always proportionate to social achievement. 
Indeed, there are groups in which the “‘feeble-minded savant” or 
the ‘abnormal seer” is accepted as a special gift of the gods and 
given superior social status. When thus regarded, the mental type 
becomes a datum lying outside the field of individual psychology. 

Cultural types, to be meaningful, must be classified on the basis 
of the group positions occupied by individuals, i.e., the relations of 
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individuals to those cultural factors which have figured prominently 
in the special history of their development. The factors are all ob- 
jects—material or non-material—which have a certain kind of cul- 
tural significance. Whether these objects belong in the field of 
biology, anthropology, psychology, or economics is of little im- 
portance. It is the meaning they have derived from the historico- 
cultural processes of group life that looms up as important here. 
These processes are undeniably in the field of sociology. 

The group, as the subject matter of sociology, has a “surface” 
equivalent to the range of its historical experience. It has a “‘con- 
tact-frontier’’ as a point of departure in its development at any time. 
It has a “within” and a “without,” referring, on the one hand, to the 
relationship between group-members and, on the other, to the rela- 
tion between the group in question and outside groups. The group 
has a “surface-interior pattern” in terms of nearness and distance 
between members within it, and between itself and the groups with 
which it deals. The group has a “‘structure’’ represented by its sys- 
tem of dominance, viz., the types of ascendancy and submission 
standardized by its historical experience. The group, finally, has an 
“axis” about which it turns toward some original “‘here”’ or “‘here- 
after.”’ This motion toward a goal may be considered its function as 
a group. In terms of these concepts we shall discuss the cultural 
types involved in group stability and culture change. 

Whether in a civilized or in a backward culture, the relations be- 
tween group members are determined by the function of the group. 
It is function that determines group structure or the existing differ- 
entiation in terms of status and prestige. It is group function, the 
direction in which the group moves, that determines who might be 
leader and who should be follower. Group differentiation and group 
function, in an ultimate sense, are aspects of one another. 

Several explanations of leadership are now available. The leader 
has been treated as an outgrowth of social crises. He has been hailed 
a symbol of ‘‘mass psychology” and an implicit feature of crowd 
action. He has been called a synthesis of legend, myth, and stereo- 
type. On the one hand, he has been described as a sort of mirage 
(viz., one enjoying prestige which, etymologically, means delusion), 
and, on the other, as a superrealistic entity, an expert in the tech- 
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nique of social domination and control. Interesting though they are, 
these explanations do not treat the leader as an aspect of group struc- 
ture and function as here defined. None of them treats of leadership 
satisfactorily as an aspect of culture change. 

The goal of a group (its implicit, verbal patterns) always tends to 
be higher than its practice (its overt action-patterns). That is why, 
for one thing, human beings are “‘incurably religious.” Herein, too, 
lies the explanation of one type of social leadership. Regarded as a 
social variant, the leader acts to bring the practices of group members 
up to the group’s self-confessed standard of excellence—its goal as a 
group. In this capacity the leader’s task is to dispose of cultural 
lags wherever found. Legislators, educators, and religious leaders 
are all social variants. Through their efforts the group not only at- 
tains gradually to its ideals but makes possible a more thorough 
integration of attitude and conduct on the part of its members, and 
thus assures itself of survival. 

Subject to the tensions occasioned by group function, culture- 
forms are continually being modified and created anew. The differ- 
ence between the cultural types aiming at group unity through the 
adjustment of putative culture-patterns and those who attempt to 
supplant prevailing standards by others, as yet untried, is the differ- 
ence (to use biological terminology in a sociological sense) between 
continuous and discontinuous variation. If the mechanism of change 
employed by continuous variants may be assumed to be that of ac- 
commodation (convergence), then the method of discontinuous 
variants must be conceded to be: (a) that of diffusion as a biproduct 
of competition; and (b) that of invention as a bi-product of conflict. 
The culture types through whom these mechanisms become opera- 
tive and real we shall denominate, respectively, “social hybrids” and 
“social mutants.”’ 

The continuous variant, as a group leader, acts to keep the cul- 
ture-forms intact by trying to achieve some degree of consistency 
between ideals and practices. The hybrid, however, either aims to 
adapt out-group culture standards to the prevailing standards of his 
own group or else effects an adaptation of the standards of his own 
group to those of another. Peter the Great, adapting Western Euro- 
pean patterns to those of eighteenth-century Russia, is an illusira- 
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tion of the first type. The recent work of Waldemar Bogoras, ethnol- 
ogist, with the Chuckchee illustrates the subtlety and difficulty of 
the second type of hybridization." Missionaries have been engaged 
in this type of culture change for many years. American Indian 
leaders who adapted culture-forms of white settlers to the use of their 
tribes showed clearly why the function of the hybrid must be viewed 
as essentially an outgrowth of competition. 

Through the peculiar combinations and permutations of social and 
other factors, traceable in the reactional biography of the individual, 
the hybrid comes to represent the crisscrossing of two or more cul- 
tures with regard to which he occupies a strategic position. It is the 
influence exerted by two competing groups on each other that is of 
significance as an explanation of the type of culture change here 
under discussion; but the individual, as a shifting fulcrum of the cul- 
tures involved, performs a vital part in the process. 

The hybrid, however, does not transgress the existing major pat- 
terns of the group in introducing changes. He introduces changes 
within patterns, so to say, modifying techniques rather than goals, 
and thus leaving the general direction of the cultural life very much 
the same. The hybrid’s work is always dependent on previous ac- 
complishment; it never defies the existing mores of the group; and, 
in the last analysis, it rests on an incomplete conception of its im- 
plications. In view of these qualities of his work the hybrid is often 
“made to order” by his group. The education of young Turks in 
Germany, of the Chinese in America, and of Hindus in England il- 
lustrates the propagation of hybrids by various groups without any 
awareness on their part of the exact mission of these men. Thus the 
strategic base from which the hybrid comes to operate—the contact- 
frontier of the group—is, in a sense, a product of group culture. Once 
the frontier is determined with reference to the group’s “within” and 
its “without,’’ the prospective hybrid is maneuvered into a position 
in which the cultural situation profits most by his presence. The 
result is a modified surface-interior pattern and, gradually, a changed 
social structure. 


™ Regarding the work of Bogoras, see an interesting recent article by Beulah 
Amidon: “The Greatest Shaman of the Chuckchee,” in the Survey Graphic, December 
I, 1928. 
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The mutant is not a group product in the same sense as the hybrid 
is. The colonial American group did not plan to have a Washington or 
Henry, the French nation did not seek its Robespierre or its Marat, 
the Russian people did not crave for its Lenine or its Trotzky, 
Nevertheless, in view of his group-given conflicts, the way in which 
he projects his conflicts on the culture in which he moves, and the 
reception his acts meet in those having similar conflicts, the mutani—- 
when successful—rises with meteoric swiftness. Where a hybrid, 
sensing the defects of the existing situation as a result of comparison, 
introduces improvements into it, the mutant aims neither to revive 
nor to modify; he aims to provide an axis around which the group 
can revolve toward a new goal. He is an inventor whether so dubbed 
or not. Operating in fields political and otherwise he is sometimes 
not recognized as such. Yet Copernicus and Luther, Darwin and 
Pasteur, Freud and Einstein have doubtless been social inventors. 
They all attacked in a fundamental way a pre-existing conception 
of a culture pattern which the inertia of the mores kept intact. They 
shifted the contact-frontiers of their groups and substituted new 
patterns for old. 

It is in the fact of social mutation that the psychological aspect of 
culture emerges in its clearest form. Invention is not a subjective 
process divorced from cultural situations. Even day-dreaming and 
random play are not devoid of cultural conditioning, and surely 
reasoning is not. The very symbols of activity (words, tools) are 
derived from the same cultural matrix from which all human activ- 
ity springs. Thus the theme and substance of the mutant’s work, 
striking as it appears sometimes, are fundamentally determined by 
the cultural setting in which he moves. Any one of the men listed 
as an illustration of mutational activity might be used to show that 
culture change brought about through mutation is relative to (a) 
the ineffectiveness of old culture-patterns as seen in the disparity 
between the verbalizations of the patterns and the overt conduct 
manifestations based on the selfsame patterns; (6) the disorganiza- 
tion in the surface-interior pattern due to inefficient variation or too 
rapid hybridization; (c) the unexpressed goal-attitudes of a fairly 
compact subgroup within a given culture unit; and (d) the crisis 
which foreshadows the mutation and tests the mutant. 
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Cultural changes grow out of tensions demanding adjustment. It 
is the culture group that manifests the processes out of which ten- 
sions grow, and it is group function that allocates individuals and 
channelizes their behavior. Yet it is individuals in whom the ten- 
sions are created, and it is they alone that can experience them. A 
given cultural situation may evoke individual responses ranging 
from complete acceptance and conformity to complete disagreement 
and opposition. Whether the individual responds in terms of sub- 
mission, as in the case of the average citizen, of reinforcement, as in 
the case of the variant, of reinterpretation, as in the case of the 
hybrid, or of escape and substitution, as in the case of the mutant, 
depends on the cultural processes which have led to the formation 
of his personality. Thus the culture of the group, functionally under- 
stood, creates its own problems, discovers its own goals, and de- 
termines who shall become the historical exponent of each culture 
change. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Personnel Exchange.—With the March issue the Journal inaugurated a 
service for members of the Society who are available for appointment to 
positions in research, teaching, or administration. Members of the Society 
are invited to make use of this arrangement and to bring it to the attention 
of executive and administrative offices. The list will be limited to mem- 
bers of the American Sociological Society who request inclusion and senda 
description giving facts to be printed. Statements should be about sixty 
words or less. There are no fees or commissions. 

The present financial situation warrants this effort to serve the inter- 
est of our members and of the institutions where their services may be 
needed. The plan is experimental but will be continued at least through- 
out the calendar year of 1932. 

The editors of the Journal will not enter into correspondence regarding 
the persons listed. Correspondents who are interested in any of the mem- 
bers listed below should address them by mumber in care of the American 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the 
letters will be immediately forwarded. 

The numbers are assigned in the order in which the entries are re- 
ceived, with the prefix M (man) or W (woman). Missing numbers rep- 
resent appointments of those formerly listed. 

Mr. Ph.D. Columbia; ten years university teaching in professorial 
rank; five years in foreign service of the state department; two years in 
social work; research in China, India, and Russia; author of nine books; 
seeks chair in university or college of first rank; prefers to teach courses 
in systematic sociology and cultural evolution. 

Mz. Ph.D. under Cooley, 1925. Has one year college teaching ap- 
pointment. One year of teaching in the Near East. Over two years for- 
eign study and travel. Fields: “Family,” “Introductory Course,” “His- 
tory of Social Thought,” ‘““Pathology.” 

M3. A.B. in political science, University of Illinois in 1926, with 
minors in sociology, history, and economics; A.M. in sociology, Columbia 
University in 1927; now completing residence requirements for Ph.D. 
at Columbia; instructor one semester in college, three years in university. 

M4. Ph.D. in sociology, Ohio State, 1931. Education in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ireland, Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theological Semi- 
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nary, University of Chicago. One semester’s teaching experience in state 
university. Especially fitted to teach “Introduction to Sociology,” “Immi- 
gration,” “Social Psychology,” ‘Social Attitudes,” ‘Social Statistics,” 
“Social Problems.” Available now. 

Ms. M.A. Oxford, England. Ph.D. Harvard. Nine years college 
teaching. Research in labor field, U.S. and Europe; book published, 
1931. Prefers labor problems, immigration, population problems, family, 
criminology, social evolution. 

Wo. Ph.B. and A.M. Chicago. Now engaged in research for Ph.D. 
One year college, seven years university teaching. Fields: criminology, 
immigration, family, social pathology, general principles. Available 
teaching or research. 

W7. Ph.B. Chicago, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1925; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1931. Eight years’ experience as supervisor of recreation in the municipal 
playgrounds of Chicago; two years’ high-school teaching; eighteen months 
as teaching assistant and instructor in sociology, University of Minnesota. 
Research interests: races and nationalities, preschool personality studies, 
social change. Available now teaching or research position. 

M8. Age 28; A.B. University of Illinois with high honors in history, 
1925, Phi Beta Kappa; A.M. (history) Harvard, 1927. Edited revision 
of sociology text published 1930. Fellow in sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1929-32. Ph.D. thesis subject: ‘‘Nationalistic Movements.” 

Mog. A.M. University of Chicago. Three years of graduate study in 
sociology and political science. Twenty-two years of successful teaching 
and administrative experience in college work. Available September, 1932. 

Mio. Age 28, Canadian; A.B. McGill, 1927; A.M. in Sociology, Mc- 
Gill, 1928; Fellow, University of Chicago, 1931-32; Ph.D. thesis: ‘“‘Pro- 
bation Prediction.’ Preaching, eastern and western Canada, summers, 
1922-27; immigration survey for Canadian National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1928-30; teaching assistant in sociology at McGill and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of The Ukrainian Canadians, published 1931. 

Miz. Ph.D. 1924, University of Chicago. Five years teaching expe- 
rience in municipal college, and four years as head of department in small 
college. Research and published articles in urban sociology and crimi- 
nology. 

M14. Age 32. Graduate work, Columbia. Ph.D. thesis in preparation 
“War as a Social Institution.” Assistantship, University of Chicago 
School of Social Service, 1924-25. Several years social work, delinquency 
and recreational fields, and social research. Five years teaching adult 
education. Interested in theory, but also competent to teach applied 
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courses. Also available for joint position with wife, family welfare society 
executive, as teacher of case work. 

W15. A.M., University of Chicago. Two additional] years of graduate 
work in economics and sociology. Phi Beta Kappa. Undergraduate hon- 
ors in history. Teaching experience: rural schools, normal school, and 
sixteen years in Chicago high schools. Subject of doctor’s thesis: “The 
Unionization of Teachers.” Has done research in vocational guidance, 
Salary requirements, moderate. No dependents. Available for temporary 
or part-time work. 

M17. Advanced degrees from Iowa and Harvard. Graduate study at 
European universities and extensive travel. Valuable background in both 
philosophy and psychology. Seven years of college teaching on professori- 
al rank. Last three years, chairman of the division of social sciences. Has 
written numerous articles and book reviews. Available September, 1932, 

M18. Ph.D. ’32, Cornell. Trained also under eminent Wisconsin and 
Columbia faculty members in general and rural sociology, economics, and 
political science. Teaching, research, and information service experience 
with university professorial rank. Research publications sent on request. 
Available now. 

M1g. Equivalent of three years graduate study in sociology and an- 
thropology, University of Chicago. Two years business experie ce. Two 
years social survey and social research work in the field of immigration 
and religion. Two years of social work with special interest in immigrants’ 
problems. Knowledge of foreign languages. Residence and travel in 
Latin America. Translator of book dealing with immigrant experiences 
and author of several articles and pamphlets on the same subject. 

M20. A.M. 1930, Chicago; year’s research and probation work with 
boys; other research jobs; several years’ study of social sciences as 
preparation for teaching; student of teaching problems. Prefers a school 
devoted to enrichment of the individual student, in class and out. Mas- 
ter’s thesis a case study of radio; present research on logical devices used 
in remedial studies of personality. 

Mat. Ph.D. Columbia, 1932. Eight years’ experience in teaching gen- 
eral and educational sociology and other social science in a state teachers’ 
college. Eight yearsin administration. Seeks professorship or deanship in 
liberal arts college or college of education. Available in September. 

M22. A.M. Chicago. Three years’ graduate work. Five years’ col- 
lege teaching in sociology and psychology. Numerous research and theo- 
retical publications and several studies in progress. Two books. Special 
fields: social psychology and social pathology. 
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W23. M.S., Simmons College, 1920. Fellow, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. Graduate work, University of Chicago. Author, 
U.S. Bull., The Visiting Teacher. Co-author, Children in Need of Special 
Care. Twelve years’ teaching experience. Six years’ business experience. 
Recent junior-college teaching, sociology. Supervised field work. 

Mz4. Ph.D. Eight years’ university teaching. Desires half-time posi- 
tion in university or college of high standards, good library, etc., or readily 
accessible to same, teaching general sociology, social institutions, or social 
psychology. This will help pro-rate current pedagogical unemployment. 
And the half-time status will permit completion of important researches 
and publications. Half-time salary, $1,500-2,000. 

M25. Born, secondary education, New England. A.B. Cornell, Iowa; 
S.T.B. Boston University; A.M. sociology, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley; three years’ graduate work, sociology, Wisconsin; require- 
ments Ph.D. completed; doctoral thesis in cursu, 1932. Teaching: eleven 
months Colorado Teachers College; two years, two summer sessions, Wis- 
consin; five summer institutes, New England. Extensive travel in U.S. 
Avocation, music: director, tenor soloist. 

M26. A.B. Princeton University, 1925; B.D. Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 1929; a year of postgraduate work at Union and Columbia in social 
problems, and work at University of Chicago leading to a Master’s in 
sociology, summer of 1932. ‘i hree years of teaching, including courses in 
sociology of the family, introductory sociology, some rural sociology, and 
courses in religion. Have also taught English. 

M27. A.M. University of Texas, 1930. Total of 67 semester hours 
graduate credit in sociology, psychology, and economics. Twelve years’ 
experience in personnel and administrative work. Primarily interested in 
teaching, but would consider combined teaching and administrative work. 
Salary $2,200 for nine months. 

M28. Four years’ graduate work, A.B., A.M. in the social sciences. 
Journalistically inclined. Will consider anything, especially private secre- 
tarial work, tutoring and teaching in secondary work, junior college, 
Negro college, preparatory college, and journalism. Especially qualified 
for all. Experience, five years of teaching, grades to college; journalism 
and art. Salary: will work first year for expenses. Single. Good health. 
Thirty-one. 

M29. S.B., A.M. University of Michigan; M.D. Detroit College of 
Medicine and Surgery; Ph.D. in sociology, University of Pittsburgh, 
1929; graduate study at Sorbonne, Cambridge, Columbia, and Harvard 
universities. Extensive foreign travel. Psychiatrist. Three years’ teach- 
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ing sociology in a state teachers college; author of textbook in criminology 
just published. Available now. 

M30. A.M. University of Chicago, 1926. All residence requirements 
completed for Ph.D. in sociology at University of Chicago. Eight years’ 
teaching experience: two years’ teaching sociology at the University of 
Missouri and two years at Colgate; four years in high school. Fields: 
family, social psychology, criminology, introductory sociology, commun- 
ity organization. Research experience chiefly in the family and juvenile 
delinquency. Subject of doctor’s dissertation: ““The Only Child in the 
Family.” 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the July issue and up to July 10 are as 
follows: 

Beck, P. G., Department of Rural Economics, Ohio State University, Columbus, 

Ohio 
Biddle, William W., 2117 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Cole, Stewart G., Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pa. 

Cory, Gladys, 525 West Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dai, Bingham, 37 Langdon St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Green, Howard W., 715 Superior Ave. N.E., Cleveland, Ohio 
Hynning, Clifford James, 6106 School St., Chicago 

Kroencke, F. W., 506 Lincoln Way, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Leyburn, James G., 446 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Mehus, O. Myking, State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 
Niles, Katherine E., Social Science Building, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Pitt, D. T., State Department of Agriculture, Trenton, N.J. 
Plumley, Margaret Lovell, 240 East Delaware Place, Chicago 
Reed, J. Paul, 5800 Maryland Ave., Chicago 

Sayler, Edward, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

Zeligs, Rose, 670 Rockdale Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conference on the Teaching of the Social Sciences ——The third annual 
Conference on the Teaching of the Social Sciences was held at North- 
western University during the Easter recess. The two-day meeting was 
held under the auspices of the departments of sociology and anthropology, 
economics, history, psychology, philosophy, and political science. Forty- 
eight colleges and universities in the region of Chicago were represented 
at the Conference. The guest speaker at the final session was Professor 
William A. Robson of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. 
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Professor Patrick Geddes.—Professor Patrick Geddes, honorary member 
of the American Sociological Society, and President of the British Socio- 
logical Society, died at Montpellier in the south of France, April 17, 1932. 
For a number of years Professor Geddes has been one of the leaders of 
sociological thought in Great Britain, and was particularly known as the 
head of the Regional school of sociologists in that country. He was born 
in Perth, Scotland, in 1854, studied under Huxley in London, in Germany 
under Haeckel and Virchow, and in France under the brothers Reclus. 
For a number of years he was professor of botany in the University of 
Dundee. He was, perhaps, best known as the collaborator of J. Arthur 
Thomson in a number of works along biological lines, the first of which 
was The Evolution of Sex, and the last (just published) Principles of Biol- 
ogy. After retirement froni his professorship in the University of Dundee, 
he took up the work of city planning, and served communities as far sepa- 
rated as Edinburgh and the cities of India. He also drew the plans for the 
new University of Jerusalem. In 1924 he settled down in Montpellier, the 
birthplace of Auguste Comte, and attempted here to start a “Scots Col- 
lege,” which he hoped in time to enlarge into an international college. 
Professor Geddes is also remembered as the first man to attempt to estab- 
lish a laboratory of sociology, which he set up in the famous Outlook 
Tower of Edinburgh. Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, a former secretary of the 
British Sociological Society, in an article on Professor Geddes in the May 
4 issue of The Nation, states that in his sociological works, which were 
largely in collaboration with Mr. Victor Branford, Professor Geddes hard- 
ly did himself justice. It was rather as a teacher and inspirer that he 
accomplished his greatest work along sociological lines—CHARLES A. 
ELLWOOD. 


Southwestern Social Science Association thirteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Social Science Association was held at Dallas, 
Texas, March 25 and 26, 1932. The general topic of the sociology section 
was “Sociological Research in the Southwest.” The following papers were 
read: ‘“The Social Life of the Prehistoric Indians of the Southwest,” W. 
C. Holden, Texas Technological College; ‘The Assimilation of the Creek 
and Seminole Indians,” George M. Fentem, University of Oklahoma; 
“Children of Immigrants,” William C. Smith, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity; “The Swedes of Kansas,” C. Terence Pihlblad, University of Mis- 
souri; ‘Possibilities for Co-operative Research in the Southwest,”’ Thomas 
C. McCormick, University of Arkansas; “Growth of Rural Trade Areas,” 
0. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. & M. College (by W. P. Maroney); ‘““Unem- 
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ployment in St. Louis,” Frank J. Bruno, Washington University; “Trends 
in the Teaching of the Elementary Course,’ Warner E. Gettys, Univer- 
sity of Texas; ‘Some Problems Facing the American Sociological So- 
ciety,” L. L. Bernard, Washington University; ‘“‘The Nature of the Pub- 
lic,” Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas; “Social Reorganization,” 
Alvin Good, Louisiana State Normal College. 

A total of seventy-five persons (forty-six men and twenty-nine women) 
were in attendance. Thirty-six of these were faculty, thirty-five students, 
and four visitors. The delegates came from Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, and Minnesota, and from six 
state universities, three denominational schools, three teachers colleges, 
three high schools, two A. & M. colleges, one technical college, one wom- 
an’s college, and one private institution. 

Thomas C. McCormick (University of Arkansas) and Mrs. Mattie 
Lloyd Wooten (Texas State College for Women) were elected as chairman 
and secretary, respectively, to succeed J. J. Rhyne (University of Okla- 
homa) and Walter T. Watson (Southern Methodist University). 

At the business session Professor Bernard directed attention to the 
five propositions presented by Maurice Parmelee at the special business 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, December 29, 1931 (as 
recorded in Publication of the American Sociological Society, XXVI, No.1 
[February 1932], 24-26). 

Discussion followed in which Ross Compton, W. E. Gettys, Carroll 
Clark, William C. Smith, Thomas C. McCormick, J. J. Rhyne, and others 
participated. Dr. J. Q. Dealey of the Dallas News, former president of 
the Society, placed himself on record as opposed to factional control with- 
in the national Society, opposed to restricting membership to the research 
group only, and in favor of the most democratic method of selecting 
officers that could be devised. Upon motion by W. P. Meroney the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Sociology Section of the Southwest Social Science Associa- 
tion express to L. L. Bernard, President of the American Sociological Society, 
and to others involved, that, in the formulation of plans for the reorganization 
of the Society, it is the sentiment of this body (composed largely of members of 
the Society) that (1) fair and full consideration and hearing be given to the 
proposals of all groups and interests in the Society, (2) selection of all elective 
officers be made as widely democratic as possible by announcements of nomina- 
tions prior to elections and by such other means as may eliminate factional con- 
trol or hurried choice, and (3) any plan for reclassification of members provide 
for a wide and representative membership, as opposed to a membership centered 
only in research. 

—WALTER T. WATSON, Secretary 
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Antioch College—The death of Dr. Rudolf Broda, associate professor 
of social science, occurred on May 10, 1932, at Dayton, Ohio. Dr. Broda 
was editor of Records of Progress and Political — and president of the 
League for the Organization of Progress. 


University of Chicago.—Professor Ellsworth Faris, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology, has leave of absence and is spending six months in 
the Belgian Congo studying the changes effected by Western civilization 
in the cultural life of the natives. Professor E. W. Burgess is Acting Chair- 
man of the department during his absence. 

Professor Stuart A. Rice, who has secured a year’s leave of absence from 
the University of Pennsylvania, will be a member of the faculty of the 
department of sociology for the year 1932-33, and will give courses in 
quantitative sociology and in methods of research in the social sciences. 

Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., has been appointed instructor in sociology for 
the year 1932-33 and is teaching the introductory course in sociology. 
Earl S. Johnson and Philip M. Hauser have been appointed instructors in 
sociology for the year 1932-33 to assist in teaching the first- and second- 
year general courses in the social sciences. 


University of Hawaii.—Edgar T. Thompson has a teaching appoint- 
ment in the department of sociology for the year 1932-33, taking the place 
of Clarence E. Glick, who has leave of absence in order to complete his 
work for the Doctor’s degree at the University of Chicago. 


New York University.—Prentice-Hall, Inc., announce the publication 
of Readings in Educational Sociology, Volume I, compiled and edited by 
E. George Payne, assistant dean, and professor and head of the depart- 
ment of educational sociology, School of Education, New York University. 


North Carolina State College.—C. Horace Hamilton, chief of the divi- 
sion of rural sociology, received his Ph.D. degree in sociology at the June 
commencement of the University of North Carolina. His thesis, The 
Réle of the Church in Rural Community Life in Virginia, has been pub- 
lished as Bulletin 267 by the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The following research projects are being carried on by the division of 
rural sociology: farm family functions and relationships, rural population 
trends, and socio-psychological factors in farm operations. Courses of- 
fered in rural sociology by Professor Hamilton are: introductory rural 
sociology, rural community organization, rural social traits and attitudes, 
farmers’ movements, research method and procedure in agricultural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology, and principles of rural sociology. 
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Northwestern University.—Professor T. D, Eliot has been teaching at 
the University of California during the summer months. 


University of Oklahoma.—Harlow Publishing Co. announce the pub- 
lication of An Outline and Notebook for Introductory Sociology (a series of 


five books) by Wyatt Marrs, associate professor of sociology, University 
of Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania State College-—John Wiley & Sons, Inc., announce the 
publication of The Sociology of Teaching by Willard Waller, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology, Pennsylvania State College. 


Principia College-—George Chandler, formerly of the University of 
Wisconsin, will be professor of philosophy and sociology at Principia 
College, St. Louis, Missouri, commencing September 15, 1932. 


Smith College-—The Century Company announces the publication of 
The Physically and Mentally Handicapped (reports to the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection), in which the sections on the 
mentally handicapped were written by Howard Becker, associate profes- 
sor of economics and sociology, under the committee chairmanships of 
E. R. Johnstone and Lawson G. Lowrey. 


Southern Methodist University—Professor H. L. Pritchett gave courses 
in behavior disorders of childhood and mental hygiene during the first 
term of the summer at East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, 
Texas. Dr. Walter T. Watson, Associate Professor, offered courses in 
urban sociology and social control during the second summer term at the 
University of Texas. Miss Kate Dinsmore, of the Dallas Child Guidance 
Clinic, taught a course in juvenile delinquency during the first summer 
term. 

The S.M.U. Sociology Club was formally installed as Beta Chapter of 
Texas of Alpha Kappa Delta on May 17. The installation team consisted 
of Professors W. P. Meroney and D. E. Proctor of Baylor University, 
William C. Smith of Texas Christian, and Walter T. Watson of Southern 
Methodist. 
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Methods in Social Science." Edited by Stuart A. Rice. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xili+822. $4.50. 


I consider it my task to convey to you the ideas awakened in a Ger- 
man sociologist by the reading of the “case book” on methods in social 
science, edited by Stuart A. Rice. Of course I do not mean to say that 
German sociology is a single, homogeneous unit. On the contrary, the 
most antagonistic schools of thought are lined up against each other in 
this country. However, even their differences reveal something common 
in all German conceptions of sociology, a common train of ideas which 
might profitably be compared with the typical American approach to the 
subjects of social science. I believe that Methods in Social Science fur- 
nishes a welcome occasion to confront our different mental habits. 

In so limited a space, however, only the fixing of a first impression is 
possible, without any pretension to finality. Questions of detail must be 
left aside. The only purpose of this review is to show the difference in the 
fundamental attitudes of German and American scholars toward the 
problems of social science. 

To speak of the Methods of Rice, I must begin with the confession that 
a European sociologist is bound to feel agreeably surprised by the vast 
and comprehensive plan of this work and even more by the successful re- 
alization of this plan aiming at a methodological survey by eminent schol- 
ars of the latest products of social research in America as well as of his- 
torically or theoretically important European works. This example of 
scientific co-operation reminds us of the excessive individualism prevail- 
ing in German sociology. Over here, almost every author believes it nec- 
essary to start from a new beginning, and most scholars take pride in 
having systems of their own, overlooking the fact that division of labor 
and organization of scientific research are very well feasible in sociology 
and that central guidance could be of very great profit. 


* [Editorial Note-—The editors of the Journal have felt that this important volume in 
social science literature could scarcely be given adequate treatment by a single reviewer. 
For this reason, they have arranged a series of reviews by a number of scholars, which 
would present a variety of points of view. The following review by Professor Karl 
Mannheim, of the University of Frankfurt, Germany, is the first in this symposium.] 
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A second fact calling for approval is that the methodological subject 
matter of the work is treated in close connection with concrete examples 
of practical study. The problem of method is not examined in abstracto, 
but all methodological questions are exposed as they present themselves 
to the practical worker. A similar book written by Germans would prob. 
ably begin with a general treatise on the difference between natural and 
social sciences, between “‘understanding”’ and “explanation” and on more 
such questions of principle, while the American work soundly confines it- 
self to the methodological requirements of concrete tasks. Methodology 
of this kind embraces in the first place problems like these: ‘What should 
one do to find out this or that? How should this or that problem be ex- 
posed? Where are the possible sources of error, and what was done, and 
must yet be done, to eliminate them? (Cf. the exemplary work of Park, 
p. 165 and passim.) 

As I said, this approach to methodology from the practical aspect is 
very sound and effective. There is nothing ambiguous about it; all criti- 
cism assumes the form of conferences in a workshop where the opinion of 
a foreman on a piece in construction is immediately understood by 
everyone. 

However, not only methodological criticism has this character of direct- 
ness, but the sociological research work under examination also shows a 
similar quality. Each work starts from a practical problem, from a social 
task calling for immediate solution. The sociologist is called upon to 
help in finding this solution. 

The typical problems of American sociology arise from the immediate 
necessities of everyday life. They assume the form of convergent planning 
and concerted action aiming at overcoming the difficulties threatening 
the progress of collective work. This explains the fact that most of the 
subjects treated fall under the heading of what is called “social policy” 
in Germany. Such problems are those of juvenile delinquency, juvenile 
gangs, ghettos, immigration problems, etc., to which excellent studies are 
devoted. This sort of work brings help where help is needed without de- 
voting much time to elucidating intricate problems of evolution and to 
defining exactly the historical place of the phenomena in the process of 
social evolution. It is also characteristic of this kind of research that it is 
based on ready documentary evidence, focussing on just those matters 
on which life itself accumulates such evidence. Thus the authenticity of 
fact observation is guaranteed in advance. 

Limitation to practical problems of this kind tends to segregate single 
phenomena from the social fabric with which they are interwoven, thereby 
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disintegrating the whole of social life. An endeavor toward clarity and 
exactness, evidenced by the choice of well-defined and concrete subjects, 
is accentuated by the use of notion-patterns ready for use by anyone. 
Every phenomenon will be subjected to an analytical treatment laying 
bare its correlations with these notion-patterns. Thus the variety of prob- 
lems and aspects will be reduced to a single set of terms. The appreciation 
of a scholar will depend on his skill in handling the technique of research . 
and on his ingenuity in experimentation. 

In fact, nothing else could be expected. Collective research, that is to 
say, research which may be continued by anyone at the point where it 
has been interrupted, demands a certain simplification of the phenomena. 
The embarrassing multiplicity of living facts must be decomposed and 
articulated so as to lend itself to a mental treatment from which all 
ambiguity and subjectivity is banished and by which the exactness of all 
terms is guaranteed. 

The above seems to me to be typical not only of the contributions 
to Rice’s compendium but also of most of the representative specimens 
of American sociology. However, after having rendered justice to the 
high merits of this scientific attitude, I feel obliged to point out some of its 
shortcomings. It seems to me that the scientific outlook which I character- 
ized above necessarily misses some essential points, not so much in the 
treatment of its problems as in its fundamental conception of social life 
and social science. 

The more one approves the empirical outlook of American science— 
agreeing with its motto that science, after all, is not called upon to re- 
assert the supremacy of all the irrational factors which tend to thwart an 
effective and intelligent control of social phenomena—the more significant 
is the uneasiness with which one reads some, though not all, specimens of 
this kind of scientific research. 

To confine ourselves to Rice’s compendium, we must admit a very 
marked and painful disproportion between the vastness of the scientific 
machinery employed and the value of ultimate results. The subject and 
title of most contributions evoke the highest expectations; yet, after hav- 
ing reached their conclusions, one is tempted to ask, disappointedly: “Is 
this all?” 

It need not be repeated that this does not apply to all papers contained 
in the book. However, in order to make our attitude clear, we have to 
overemphasize a little all typical traits, meritorious as well as defective, 
which in our opinion distinguish American sociology from our own. 

Now it may be worth while to ask what is wrong in a scientific attitude 
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which, on the whole, is so sound and well-founded. What is to blame for 
the inability of works of such flawless methodical integrity really to satisfy 
us? 

The essential seems to me to be this: American social science of the 
kind which I regard as typical has the defects of its qualities; indeed, 
the defects which we have to point out are almost inseparable from the 
qualities which we praised. 

1. The first reason why we are left unsatisfied by this type of science is 
the limited scope of the questions to which it confines itself and the char- 
acter of social knowledge toward which its efforts are directed. 

It is certainly worth while to examine the conditions responsible for 
the neglect and delinquency of juveniles. It is equally useful to know 
which type of immigrant will adapt himself best. A couple of the best 
contributions are devoted to these themes. However, if such problems 
are treated in isolation while the totality of social problems remains neg- 
lected, if the scholar examining details does not aspire toward a compre- 
hensive view of social reality or shrinks from generalizing hypotheses out 
of mere caution or due to methodical asceticism, then the most excellent 
work of detail is bound to remain in a vacuum. Society at a given stage of 
its evolution is no mere agglomeration of exactly observable individual 
data, of sparse events and relationships all of which, added together, in 
some way produce the picture of the whole, but a combination of interde- 
pendent phenomena, and even more: a structured whole or “Gestalt” (a 
term used here in a general, not merely psychological, sense). If one divide 
this whole into its parts and focus attention on the individual functioning 
of each part, then one will necessarily overlook a very important aspect 
in the functioning of the parts, namely, their relation to the whole to 
which they belong. An individual event or a social phenomenon is ade- 
quately described only if it be characterized as a manifestation of the life 
and functioning of society as a whole. The observation of individual tasks 
and their analysis are both necessary to attain scientific truth, but once 
this task is done, the scholar must turn to the whole of social life and in- 
terpret the detail from the aspect of the whole. 

Nothing could be learned on the economic laws of exchange if one were 
to confine himself to the psychological and empirical analysis of so and 
so many hundreds of thousands of individual acts of barter without for- 
mulating the principles of economic circulation. These principles are 
never exactly represented by facts; yet they form the mental pattern to 
which the individual facts are referred. The same applies to all empirical 
observations. They must be confronted with constructive principles. 
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Empirical data are only useful if they are enlightened by a constructive 
hypothesis, by a theory of social processes in general. 

It seems to me that American sociology suffers from an excessive fear 
of theories, from a methodological asceticism which either prevents the 
putting forth of general theories or else keeps such theories as exist iso- 
lated from practical research. 

To have nothing but theories without verifying them, to discuss theo- 
retical dicta as a kind of mental sport serves no useful end whatsoever. 
On the other hand, it is a misunderstanding of positivism to try to know 
reality without having theories. Finally, to have theories but not to apply 
them on reality may be attributed to an excessive love of security which 
must lead to sterilization. 

2. This ascetic attitude toward theories seems to be based on a mistrust 
of ‘“‘philosophy”’ or “‘metaphysics.’’ Unwillingness to discuss basic ques- 
tions, however, does not benefit positive research. In conversations with 
American scientists one often hears the criticism that German sociology 
is still lingering at the “philosophic” stage, and has yet to make some 
progress before attaining the “scientific” one. Correct as this criticism 
may be as regards many German authors who indulge in metaphysic 
escapades under the cover of sociology, it would still be a mistake to over- 
rate the antagonism between philosophy and science, and to brand as 
“philosophy” in a defamatory sense every theory, every constructive 
hypothesis penetrating beyond immediate and tangible experience and 
outlining a comprehensive system of social and historical phenomena. 
We must distinguish between “‘speculative” and “‘constructive’’ mind; the 
latter is as indispensable to any empirical research as the former is detri- 
mental. To think speculatively is to sit at a desk and conceive casual 
and uncontrolled ideas on all things on earth and in heaven. To think 
constructively means to build up, by an effort of constructive imagination, 
a structure which is embedded in the phenomena themselves but cannot 
be detected by direct observation of any individual fragment of reality. 

It is possible that many American scholars will admit the importance 
of theoretic construction. However, the main thing, in the field of 
methodology, is not to have a right opinion but to act according to it. 
Now, it seems to me that the most valuable specimens of ‘“empirical’’ 
sociology show a curious lack of ambition to excel in the quality of theo- 
retical insight into phenomenal structures. They reveal a greater anxiety 
not to violate a certain, very one-sided, ideal of exactness. One almost 
ventures to say, such works aim in the first place at being exact, and only 
in the second place at conveying a knowledge of things. Now, as to this, 
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I believe that it is much better first to seek to have some knowledge of a 
vitally important matter, and only afterwards to worry about the method 
assuring the highest possible degree of exactness. 

American sociology seems to yield too much to the fascination of natu- 
ral science. Although it is admitted that all social phenomena are not 
measurable, still numeric proportions are the ideal of exactness toward 
which most scholars are striving. However, before adopting a specific 
ideal of exactness, one should inquire which ideal suits best the particular 
field of phenomena to which research is to be devoted. In the field of 
philologic and historical science where interpretation plays a foremost 
part the criteria of exactness are quite different from those prevailing in 
experimental psychology, physics, etc. 

Exaggerated “methodologic asceticism” often results in the drying-up 
of the sources of scientific inspiration and invention. In order to know 
social reality one must have imagination, a particular brand of imagina- 
tion which I should like to call ‘‘realistic” because it does not create fiction 
but exerts itself in binding together apparently unrelated facts by means 
of a vision of structural correlations which alone enables us to see the 
framework into which every fact, even the most casual one, is fitted. 
Like other qualities required for science, such as self-criticism, control of 
methods, etc., this realistic imagination must be cultivated through 
generations. 

Harmful as the excessive philosophic tradition dominating intellectual 
life in Germany may be (such tradition is always harmful when it domi- 
nates exclusively, without confronting speculation with the facts) philo- 
sophic training is useful whenever it is tinged with the yearning for the 
knowledge of real things. Then it may evolve into a realistic imagination 
which makes for increased constructive power. Such philosophical train- 
ing, acquired in many generations, is responsible for a greater capacity of 
recognizing connections between things, for the development of a com- 
prehensive view of the social process as a whole, instead of mere isolated 
treatment of sporadic facts which can be mastered in a division of jobs. 
Comprehensive vision will put every fact in its place within the frame- 
work of a broad hypothesis embracing the whole of society. 

It is true that, according to Comte’s fundamental conception, the 
survivals of the old philosophical and metaphysical stage must be elimi- 
nated once the empirical stage is reached. However, these survivals can- 
not be eliminated by simply sacrificing everything reminiscent of philos- 
ophy, or of a philosophic conception of history, but only by applying to 
the facts and fructifying in empirical research that gift of consistent 
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questioning and comprehensive vision which humanity for the first time 
developed in its philosophy. 

3. While on the one hand American sociology lacks a certain courage 
in outlining broad theories, or rather shrinks from inquiring into the 
structural aspects of social life as a whole at a given stage, out of fear en- 
gendered by the common identification of theory as such with theory in 
the sense of pure, causal, metaphysic speculation—on the other hand there 
is another reason why our claims on social science are not satisfied by 
typical American contributions to this science, interesting and valuable 
as they may be in themselves. This reason is that typical American 
studies start from questions nowise connected with those problems which 
arouse our passion in everyday political and social struggle. 

In one respect, American sociology is nearer to reality than German— 
namely as regards the solution of everyday problems. The American 
scholar is no bookish person; he maintains contact with criminal courts 
and social welfare institutions, lives with gangs, in slums and ghettos. 
However, as soon as political and social problems impose themselves we 
notice an immense reserve, a lack of social atmosphere. It looks as if 
science had no social background; as if groups devoted to social research 
cultivated no exchange of ideas on matters social and political; as if no 
conventicles existed in which the practical attitude of science toward such 
problems were discussed. 

Science, in these parts, serves the purpose of reforming or reorganizing 
society. Scientific interest centers on the dynamic forces determining the 
process of transformation of society, although, of course, political view- 
points differ very widely. As to myself, I shall always regard it as one of 
the most important questions to know how human consciousness is shaped 
and determined by the social struggle; a question which may not only be 
asked in connection with the present situation, but also applied to his- 
tory and to the psychic and intellectual changes wrought in the past by 
social revolutions and by the shift in class dominance. It may be objected 
to this that such enormous questions do not lend themselves to empirical 
analysis. Our reply is that, naturally, these problems cannot be solved 
by one or two works; if, however every study of detail is carried out in 
clear consciousness of these comprehensive questions (whether they di- 
rectly guide the research or merely act as a background), then even such 
central themes might successfully be tackled. 

Just as there is a certain arrogance in the attempt of pure speculation 
to solve the Gordian knot of big problems at one stroke, there exists a 
certain false modesty of the empirical scholar whom his “exactitude com- 
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plex” prompts to ignore the genuine basis of his own questioning which 
alone makes a scientific occupation worth while. In our opinion, methodo- 
logical criticism of sociological studies (as it was undertaken in Rice’s 
compendium) should in each case inquire whether the work in question 
is devoted to a genuine problem. In America, the inverse method seems 
to be practised: one concludes from the existence of ready documentary 
evidence, of statistical material, etc., that social research is worth while. 
This is nothing but an “exactitude complex’”’ which canonizes every fact, 
every numerical certitude just because they are factual and controllable. 

In view of the growing size of the material of science it would be 
dangerous further to accumulate facts without choice. The loss of com- 
mand over the material at this juncture has become a serious menace to 
science as such. The desire to bring order into this chaos is at least as 
justified as the attempt to isolate and exactly to define individual frag- 
ments of it. Genuine problems, real scientific tasks are only those which 
impose themselves on the basis of the general trend of science, that is to 
say, questions which emerge from the group consciousness of society 
struggling for its existence and its livelihood. 

In the introduction to the volume under discussion (p. 10), the ques- 
tion is asked whether Marx and Carlyle would have been unable to envis- 
age their problems had they known the statistical method. If the answer 
is in the affirmative, then we do not hesitate to confess that we would 
rather renounce statistical exactness than to forego seeking answers to 
those questions which seem important to us. Should it not be possible to 
save these questions, then the cruel name of a “‘science of that which is 
not worth knowing,” which was originally applied to academic, dry classi- 
cal philology—would befit our science. 

4. We know that a closer contact with central political problems in- 
volves the danger that judgments of value creep into science, reducing it 
to mere political propaganda. In fact, this danger constantly threatens 
German sociology just because it is closely in touch with political prob- 
lems. However, if one knows about this danger, one can take precau- 
tions against it, evolving methods which help to detect and eliminate 
political bias. One of the greatest German sociologists, Max Weber, has 
shown how one can discuss the political ‘‘nervus rerum” without making 
propagandistic judgments of value. The desire to treat politically impor- 
tant problems without being a victim to bias was responsible for the de- 
velopment in Germany of a new branch of social science, ‘“Wissenssozi- 
ologie.”” This new branch of research, intended to be an organ of critical 
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self-control, has already succeeded in detecting and subjecting to control 
important groups of sources of error.” 

The absence of the viewpoint of ‘“Wissenssoziologie” from a methodo- 
logical analysis seems to us to be a defect inasmuch as this branch of 
sociology claims to have discovered that science itself is embedded in the 
stream of social and historical reality, wherefore even in cases when the 
sincere effort toward unbiased objective knowledge cannot be denied, the 
available supply of terms, the technique of questioning, the articulation 
and grouping of problems may be responsible for distortions which can 
only be detected by means of an intimate historical acquaintance with the 
correspondence between the development of science and the evolution of 
society. Only a scholar well acquainted with these facts of human evolu- 
tion is able to construct those systems of perspective which necessarily 
introduce an element of partiality into all human consciousness. 

Thus, we miss in Rice’s compendium, in which we recognize a serious 
effort toward objectivity and toward the perfecting of the methods of 
observation, an element of self-control. A critic who himself would share 
the American approach to social science would not miss it. If, however, 
there is any reason for asking for the opinion of foreign critics, the reason 
is not that the foreigner might make suggestions regarding this or that 
detail but that he will unreservedly and with all possible frankness con- 
vey his impression of the work as a whole. 

It is possible that such a general survey will not do justice to every 
detail, and that it expresses contrast too sharply. However, it may have 
the merit (if it has any) of making us look from a new angle at things for 
which a daily intercourse and too much familiarity have dulled our 
senses. 

In this review I have abstained from the usual compliments regularly 
bestowed by foreigners on foreign works. I have done so, being fully 
aware of the risk that I may shoot wide of the mark in my criticism; 
however, I deliberately run this risk because I think that the future of 
American sociology means something to us, just as the fate of German 
sociology is not indifferent to America. One thing shown by such a dis- 
cussion more than anything else is that there were hardly ever two differ- 
ent styles of study as fit to supplement each others’ shortcomings as are 
the German and American types of sociology. These two schools can be- 
come very useful to each other, just because their approach to their 


7Cf. the author’s article ‘‘Wissenssoziologie”’ in Alfred Vierkandt’s Handwoerter- 
buch der Soziologie, which also contains a bibliography of the subject. 
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subject is so fundamentally different. We must learn from American go. 
ciology that science must remain in contact with real life and its exigep. 
cies; on the other hand, American sociology may gain if its studies on 
questions of practical detail are alive to the great theoretical problems 
which pervade and co-ordinate with each other all the scattered empirical 
facts. 


KARL MANNHEIM 
UNIVERSITY OF FRANKFURT 


GERMANY 


General and Specific Attitudes. By HADLEY CANTRIL. ‘“Psychologi- 
cal Monographs,” Vol. XLII, No. 5, Whole No. 192. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Psychological Review Co., 1932. Pp. vii+1og. 


The concept “attitude” has almost usurped the place in social psy- 
chology once held by the term “‘instinct.’’ Some critics believe that the 
former term has fallen into almost as serious a morass of confusing defini- 
tions as the latter. Certainly the review of sociological and psychological 
usage of the term given in the opening pages of the present monograph 
indicates a wide divergence. Yet the author assumes that the concept 
attitude has a legitimate place in psychology and social psychology, and 
his special purpose “‘is to ascertain whether there is such a thing as 
‘general determining tendency’ ”’ and then, further, to ‘attempt to throw 
some light upon the relations between these general determining tenden- 
cies and more specific habits, attitudes, and conscious contents.” 

The initial set of experiments deals with the apprehension of meaning, 
first in regard to words of differing generality; and, second, in regard to 
statements of general and of specific content. From this section of the 
investigation the author concludes that “the meaning of a word is always 
prior in time to the specific reference” except with one subject in whom 
“actual meaning and imagery are simultaneous.” Furthermore, if time is 
given prior to introspections, imagery and association always develop, 
although imagery is not evident in the first response to the stimulus word 
or sentence. In short, “‘general comprehension” of meaning develops first. 
Subsequent to this, particularization of meaning is evolved. Meaning 
seems at the outset to be indicated by a general determining tendency or 
generalized attitude, and further emergence of meaning depends on 
imagery and association which follow after this general set. 

Another experiment reported shows that ‘“‘a general and meaningful 
attitude” can be set up even when a personality is described in very 
general terms. Also, general terms are more revealing than specific. But 
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the best results are obtained when a general characterization of the per- 
sonality is followed by certain detailed items. 

The next project was directed to discovering the relation between gen- 
eral and specific evaluative attitudes using Spranger’s six personality 
types as a basis for the scale. The tests of general evaluative attitudes 
produced higher reliabilities than those of the specific tests. From this 
the author concludes that any theory of specific identical elements to ac- 
count for transference of training and generalization of attitudes is un- 
sound. In the light of this the author critically examines the work of 
Thorndike, May and Hartshorne, and Symonds, who all hold strongly to 
the thesis of specificity of attitudes. 

Another angle of the problem of specificity versus generality of atti- 
tudes is attacked by the method of free association time. 

The final experiment indicated that the general attitudes were relative- 
ly constant but that the associative specific content was distinctly vari- 
able. 

The author restates his findings in five general propositions: (1) ‘‘Gen- 
erality of some sort in mental life isindependent ofspecific (conscious) con- 
tent.” (2) ‘General determining tendencies are more constant and endur- 
ing than specific content.”’ (3) ‘The formation of a general determining 
tendency may in some cases be due to a cumulation and integration of 
specific thought processes.” (4) “If a stimulus situation is applicable to 
an existing general determining tendency, then that determining tendency 
is aroused before any more specific attitude or content.” (5) “A general 
attitude seems to serve as a dynamic or directive, or at least as a determi- 
native influence upon more specific attitudes and reactions.” 

While this monograph has brought out valuable data for social psy- 
chology, one cannot refrain from noting, even in a sociological journal, 
that the fundamental problem of attitude as related to “Aufgabe,” “Ein- 
stellung”’ and imageless thought and meaning is an old controversy in 
systematic psychology. While the author disclaims any direct concern 
with these matters, especially as they are related to the “‘imageless nature 
of attitudes”’ as Professor Allport puts it in his Foreword, the study willy 
nilly thrusts itself into the heart of the problem. 

Two points need special mentioning. First, in defining “generality” in 
relation to the experimental material used, the author states that “‘it will 
be understood to signify general meaning of a word or statement which is 
comprehended without the necessity of any form of specific reference.” 
Does this lead to the inclination on the part of the observers to view the 
words and statements in their connotative rather than their strictly denot- 
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ative sense? Second, a careful reading of those introspections which are 
given (and not all are furnished) leads the reviewer to wonder if the re. 
ports of “pure meaning” and “meaning only”’ indicate anything more 
than the feeling or sense of familiarity which is a common everyday ex. 
perience. In these experiences we are close to what has been called, in 
another connection, emotive or fantastic, rather than cognitive meanij 
It seems to the reviewer that this feeling tone or sense of familiarity often 
carries with it a distinctly additive presumption, of something to follow if 
necessity demands. This “necessity” is that which develops through 
imagery and association in the longer introspections of Cantril’s subjects, 
In everyday experience the same thing is true, except that in non-labora- 
tory situations we are often trapped by this feeling of familiarity, as we 
know from occasions when upon being asked to define a term we find that 
we cannot do so, or are reduced to the rudimentary level of definition by 
use of time and place. All of Cantril’s observers, but one, reported 
“meanings only” or ‘‘pure meaning.”’ Is this anything but the incipient 
stage of full meaning, the sort of thing common to all of us in conversa- 
tion? This observer, however, persisted in reporting imagery as preceding, 
or simultaneous with, not following, meaning. Perhaps his mental proc- 
esses developed more rapidly or perhaps his conception of meaning dif- 
fered from that of the other observers. All of the observers in this section 
of the work were graduate students in psychology, and doubtless all were 
familiar with the whole problem of imageless thought, attitude, and 
meaning as it is dealt with in psychological literature. This very fact 
may have furnished an unconscious bias, and may give rise to the question 
as to whether the results on this section of the work are not like so many 
of the experimental studies on the emotions, in which the study seems to 
demonstrate the premises or biases of the experimenter and his subjects 
rather than to throw light on the nature and function of emotions froma 
strictly objective standpoint. At any rate, these incipient responses to 
words or statements, which the observers verbally labeled as “pure mean- 
ings,” seem to be vague feelings of familiarity or muscular tensions of some 
sort, a kind of signpost pointing the forthcoming imagery and association 
in the direction of fuller meaning. If “(pure meaning”’ is anything but this, 
the reviewer is incapable of understanding it. 

Yet, this more technical problem aside, the present monograph has 
performed an invaluable service in indicating first of all the need to dis- 
tinguish between general and specific attitudes, assuming attitudes to 
describe the determining tendencies or mental sets of the organism. 
Second, it has given considerable proof that generalized attitudes do de- 
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velop, and these in turn must play a distinctive réle in controlling the 
direction of much of our behavior. This study, therefore, has implications 
for the student of prejudices, morals, personality integration, and a dozen 
other special problems of social psychology. The experimental methods 
used in this study, especially those described in the latter chapters, sug- 
gest a fruitful field for an analysis of other problems of social psychology 
where rating scales, printed or spoken material, or other forms of stimuli 
may be used to elicit responses of social nature. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Social Pathology. By GEORGE B. MANGOLD. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1932. Pp. xxii+736. $3.00. 

In medicine and elsewhere in the biological sciences, the term “pathol- 
ogy” has a fairly definite conceptual content and a real place and function 
in the system of thought. It connotes either or both a process and a condi- 
tion. As a condition it has reference to the state of an organism or some 
of its parts in which there is a disturbance of the vital functions. As a 
process it connotes a sequence of steps that deviate from a state of health 
and lead, ultimately, to the destruction of the organism. In a related 
sense the term refers to that segment of biological science which has to 
do with the origin, processes, and results of disease. 

The attempt to carry the terms into the discussion of social reality 
has been peculiarly disappointing. It has committed the writers, in spite 
of all verbal denial, in so far as they have actually employed the concept 
in their thinking, to the conception of society as an organism rather than 
as an organization. Pathological conditions and processes are those 
inimical to the well-being of an organism, destructive of its life-processes. 
A pathological condition or process is meaningless except as it is thrown 
over against a standard; it presupposes a defined health norm. But, if 
society is not an organism in a biological sense, to assert or imply that it is 
“sick” or “healthy” contributes to the same mental confusion out of 
which the analogical usage seems to arise. 

The sociological interest is in the human personality, the social organ- 
ization, and in their mutual interaction and interdependence. It is pos- 
sible to define the steps that result in personal integration on various 
levels and about a variety of values, and it is possible to isolate the steps 
in personality change and disintegration. Likewise, it is quite as legiti- 
mate to study the processes of social and cultural disorganization as 
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those of social and cultural integration. The isolation and definition of 
selected processes is the interest of pathology; it has not in general been 
the interest of social pathology. So far as the reviewer knows, there has 
been no attempt to define in an abstract and scholarly way a field of 
social pathology. In the present scientific stage of the development of 
sociology it is probably not possible to do so. There have been various 
and valuable researches and monographic reports on divergent, de- 
moralized, delinquent, and other types of variant personality and be- 
havior. But these scientific works seem to find no need for such a concept 
as social pathology. With other writers, the analogical terminology has 
resulted, with notably few exceptions, in the term being transformed from 
a scientific into an evaluative concept. Then, in the absence of an objec- 
tive norm, it is applied to any condition or process that stirs the preju- 
dices of the writer or offends his sensibilities. 

The present volume may be dismissed with brief comment: it is an 
undistinguished and inconsequential piece of work. It gives a readable 
but very superficial presentation of a wide variety of topics much after 
the manner of high-school texts on social problems. There are chapters on 
“Poverty,” “Care of the Aged,” “‘Accidents,” “‘Child Labor,” “Unem- 
ployment,” ‘‘Sickness,” ‘‘Feeble-Mindedness,”’ ‘Mental Hygiene,” 
“Crime,” ““The Family,” “Immigration,” ‘Race Relations,” “Race Im- 
provement,” and various other matters. Quite obviously, the book has no 
organic unity; that, apparently, was not a part of the author’s purpose. 
The discussion of the miscellaneous topics is on a common-sense level; the 
point of view is sentimental and therapeutic. In the words of the author, 
it is ‘‘a palatable mixture of objective and subjective” so that the student 
will not “constantly be left dangling in the air and wondering whether or 
not a constructive program is feasible” (Preface, p. vii). The book makes 
no contribution in findings, in point of view, or in organization. The re- 
viewer leaves it with the query as to whether or not it would be possible to 
present an orderly treatment of the processes of social and personal dis- 


organization and disintegration. 
E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Human Sterilization. By J. H. LANDMAN. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp. xviiit+341. $4.00. 
The practice of unsexing individuals has a long history and a wide inci- 
dence. The purposes have been varied, and until recently the results have 
been achieved by gross mutilation. In Java, Australia, the Americas, and 
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elsewhere it was a religious rite. Among the Mohammedans the purpose 
was to produce attendants for the harem. It was a practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church for the purpose of preserving the soprano voices of choir 
boys. Various ancient peoples—Egyptians, Chinese, Hindus, Greeks, 
Romans, and others—castrated captives, criminals, and slaves. In the 
Middle Ages, sex mutilation was a punishment for apostate Jews who 
returned to Judaism. In the American South, Negro slaves were castrated 
as a form of punishment and also for the purpose of making more docile 
workers. At the present time in the Western world sterilization is in dis- 
repute as a method of punishment and largely discontinued as a religious 
practice; as a therapeutic measure it is accepted and used when occasion 
arises. In the recent decades it has been strongly advocated as a eugenic 
measure and in various states legally sanctioned. It is chiefly with the 
American eugenic policy and practice that the present volume has to do. 

The number of socially inadequate persons in the population is ad- 
mittedly large. They impose a heavy financial burden upon the self- 
supporting and efficient members of the group, and there is a general 
belief, which the author shares in considerable measure, that the number 
of the social derelicts is increasing at an alarming rate. Sterilization of the 
potential parents of socially inadequate offspring is advocated and 
practiced as a means of preventing or at least reducing the too rapid in- 
crease of the defectives. The author aligns himself with the so-called 
conservative eugenists, who would sterilize only those defective persons 
who have inherited their defects and may transmit them (biologically) 
to their offspring. He would not sterilize potential parents because they 
are socially incapable, because of congenital or other defect, of competent 
parenthood. He would permit, for example, the reproduction of the blind, 
the eplipetic, the insane, and the feeble-minded, provided the particular 
form of the malady be not heritable; he would sterilize other similarly 
afflicted persons, provided their particular type of the defect be heritable. 

In regard to this position not much can be said other than to point out 
its utter futility as a practical means of reducing the number of defectives. 
It is unquestionably desirable to prevent the reproduction of hereditary 
defectives. Whether it be done by sterilization or by other means is a 
matter of expediency. But since only a very minor percentage of defec- 
tives are the offspring of similarly defective parents, the sterilization of 
defectives would not within a hundred generations if ever bring an ap- 
preciable reduction in their number. Moreover, to advocate the steriliza- 
tion of hereditary defectives while opposing the sterilization of the con- 
genitally defective who are equally incapable of competent parenthood 
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appeals to the reviewer as a little childish. He could give a reasonably 
enthusiastic support to a thoroughgoing eugenic program that would pro- 
vide for the elimination at birth of the hopelessly defective, that would 
provide for shortening the period of suffering of the helpless and incurable 
and that would provide for a selected and superior parenthood for succes. 
sive generations. He cannot generate any particular enthusiasm about 
the inconsequential details of a patently inadequate program. 

The volume, however, is chiefly devoted to the presentation of factual 
material incidental to a practical program and gives a fairly competent 
and impartial review of the various aspects of the sterilization question, 
The sections devoted to the legislative and legal phases are particularly 
valuable. The book makes available in convenient form material hereto- 
fore widely scattered. It contains a valuable bibliography. 

E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The Family, Its Organization and Disorganization. By Ernest R. 
Mowrer. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. x+ 
364. $3.50. 

Dr. Mowrer’s third book differs from the previous two in that it is the 
development of a theoretical statement regarding family organization and 
disorganization, such as might grow out of a college course on the family, 
rather than the report of a definite and limited piece of research. It isa 
book by a professor rather than by a research man. Hence, in addition to 
drawing upon research data previously published, it incorporates a social 
philosophy of family life and develops a theoretical point of view which is 
carried rather consistently through the discussion of family organization, 
the family and the child, and family disorganization. When research data 
are lacking, Dr. Mowrer proceeds in a logical manner upon the premises 
of data on other points. He thus achieves a discussion which can be pre- 
sented to the student as a well-rounded interpretation of the family. 

The main thesis is the one previously set forth by both Dr. Mowrer and 
Dr. Burgess—that the family is a unit of interaction. Family organization 
and disorganization are not, as was so frequently done in the past, dis- 
cussed in terms of external contributing factors, such as finances or na- 
tionality, but rather in terms of attitudes growing out of cultural back- 
ground, emotional sets, previous social réles, and general life-patterns. In 
like manner, the relations of parents and children are presented in terms 
of likes and dislikes growing out of identical or conflicting réles of parent 
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and child. Thus, more fully than in any previous book on the family, Dr. 
Mowrer presents family life as a series of social-psychological processes. 

Throughout the book, full use is made of psychoanalytic contributions 
to the understanding of family processes. Very often psychoanalytic con- 
cepts are cleverly redefined in terms of sociological concepts. 

Types of discord are discussed, the development of personality through 
the assignment of réles to each member, disorganization in the urban 
locale, and the reactions of children to family disorganization. One chap- 
ter gives factual data on trends in divorce, legal versus actual causes of 
divorce, and the varying rates according to nationality, number of chil- 
dren, and mobility—data drawn largely from the author’s earlier publica- 
tions. Another chapter summarizes material in Domestic Discord on analy- 
sis and treatment of cases. 

Prefacing these chapters, which form the heart of the discussion, are 
other chapters less well developed. Thus, the chapter on “The Family 
as a Social Institution” sketchily touches on the material on this point 
found in the books of Goodsell, Howard, Calhoun, Westermarck, Reed, 
Ogburn, Thomas, and Bosanquet. Little more was possible than to list 
the topics covered by each author. 

The chapter on “‘Research and the Family” really is an attempt to pre- 
sent in twenty-seven pages the fundamentals of the logic of science and a 
survey of methods currently used in sociological research. This chapter 
was apparently included as a preface to the final chapter, which lists some 
hundred definite problems for research on the family, most of them of the 
type that could be assigned for student projects in connection with a 
course on the family. In view of the number of books now available on 
research methods, the advisability of the chapter on ‘Research and the 
Family” may be seriously questioned. 

The point of view and the concepts and terminology used are typical 
of sociology as developed at the University of Chicago. An attempt is 
made to define such characteristic terms and phrases as “the person,” 
“social institution,” ‘man is not born human,” “the wishes,” and “ac- 
commodation and assimilation.” The definitions are necessarily so abbre- 
viated that it is doubtful whether they will carry the significance of the 
terms to those who are not familiar with them, while they serve as an 
unwelcome digression to others. The book would have served a wider 
group of readers and students if it were not so completely dependent upon 
this rather local technical terminology. 

The abstract character of the discussion and the almost total lack of 
concrete illustrative material will detract from the pedagogical value of 
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the book. Many of the terms and concepts would be clearer to the student 
if concretely illustrated. 

The teacher of a course on the family will probably find the book in- 
complete in that it does not describe or discuss the primitive family nor the 
historical family. Numerous references are given to other books, however, 
Dr. Mowrer suggests the use of the recent book by E. B. Reuter and J. B. 
Runner as a source book to be used in connection with his book and gives 
appropriate references at the end of almost every chapter. 

It is doubtful whether this book contains much actually new informa- 
tion for the person who is familiar both with Dr. Mowrer’s earlier books 
and with the sociological content of courses taught at the University of 
Chicago. More completely than has been done before, however, it applies 
the sociological concepts to one social group, the family, and develops a 
logical discussion of family interaction. It thus constitutes an interesting 
contribution to the theory of sociology, and also makes available a printed 
statement for the use of teachers and students. 


RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Sorcerers of Dobu: The Social Anthropology of the Dobu Islanders of 
the Western Pacific. By R. F. Fortune. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. xxviii+318. $5.00. 


This is a book from which the sociologist will draw much information— 
sociologists, of course, who value research and are not lost in speculation. 
The book is complementary to Professor Malinowski’s research on the 
Trobriand Islanders (mainly incorporated in the Argonauts of the Western 
Pacific). The author has studied an island in the same neighborhood, but 
he shows the peculiarities of his own field. Much attention is directed 
to the economic side of life. A valuable chapter treats the réle of the 
individual in the social pattern. Sorcery and black art are also topics to 
which the author has given much interest. Of course, social organization, 
marriage, and sex life receive their due share. The much disputed and 
discussed question raised by Malinowski’s statements of the Trobriander’s 
theory of procreation is elucidated by the Dobuans’ attitude (p. 239). 
They say, ‘“The Trobrianders lie.’””’ The Dobuan people, in fact, became 
very indignant when Mr. Fortune discussed the question with the Tro- 
brianders before them. It seems to the reviewer that the Trobriander’s 
belief should not be termed an imperfect knowledge but an assertion of 
a dogma to which society has yielded its assent. This interpretation is 
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suggested by Mr. Fortune’s statement (p. 239) that in spite of “complete 
freedom of sex intercourse,” in Dobu as well as in the Trobriands “un- 
married girls rarely bear bastards,” and “‘for a girl to bear a child out of 
wedlock is a great disgrace.’ This shows that control of sexual behavior 
is required, which implies a knowledge of physical causes, in spite of the 
dogma which deliberately scorns such knowledge. We are not dealing, 
therefore, with a survival of primitive thought, but with a later sophisti- 
cated interpretation of philosophical speculators, incited by certain iso- 
lated social conditions. 

The familial unit is the susu “‘milk’’: a man, a sister, his sister’s chil- 
dren, and his sister’s daughter’s children (not his sister’s son’s children). 
This means a purely matrilineal family. The susu has no house for its 
exclusive use. The connection with the dead is emphasized by the com- 
munal resting-place on the graveyard. The woman has her house in her 
village, the man in his village. 

The working of the system is described in many actual examples and 
gives the color of reality to his outlines. This concreteness is the merit 
of Mr. Fortune’s book. It is particularly indicated by his able discussion 
of property and stealing. The instances he quotes illuminate the native 
way of reasoning founded on certain concepts and biases. He makes clear 
their ‘“‘magic”’ in its sentimental interpretations, actions, and arts. These 
pervade all sides of life, marriage, and death. We must, however, distin- 
guish between the more mystical and the natural sides of those magic 
observances and interpretations. The book is a rich source of information 
in primitive sociology and psychology. 


RICHARD THURNWALD 
UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN 


L’Bre des Négriers (1714-1774). By GAsSTON-Martin. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1931. Pp. 452. Fr. 70. 


This volume, while essentially a historical one, is of interest to those 
concerned with social processes because of the light it throws on slaving 
and the slave trade. The author is a scholar who has devoted himself to 
the study of the history of the French shipping center of Nantes, and in 
this work he gives an account of the extensive slaving operations which 
were carried on by the companies whose headquarters were in this sea- 
port. 

The data are striking in the extreme, perhaps because of the fact that 
the French are not ordinarily thought of as falling in the category of the 
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great slaving nations. Yet, from the testimony in the volume, not only 
did French companies take part in the slave trade, but Nantes was one 
of the most important of the European slaving centers. The materia] 
presented is drawn almost entirely from documentary sources and is 
given in great detail under several headings. The first part of the book 
deals with the slave trade itself, such as the details of the voyage from 
France to the Guinea coast; the mechanics of the trade on the West 
African coast; the treatment of the slaves and the typical occurrences in 
the course of the voyage to the New World; the sale of the slaves; the re- 
turn voyage to France; and, finally, the liquidation of assets. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to learn something not generally known, that in 
Nantes itself a certain amount of slaving was carried on, and that during 
the eighteenth century slaves were brought to this port, though they 
were not received with any degree of enthusiasm, and slavery in Nantes 
soon disappeared. The second and third parts of the book are, perhaps, 
of less interest to the non-historian, since these deal respectively with the 
vicissitudes of the slave traffic from 1750 to 1775 and with French colonial 
policy as it had to do with the slave trade in the eighteenth century. 

The volume is to be recommended as one which no student who is 
concerned with the study of slaving operations, or with the historical 
background of New World Negroes, can afford to neglect. 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Village and Open-Country Neighborhoods. By WALTER A. TERPEN- 
ninG. New York: The Century Co., 1931. Pp. xxiv+493. $4.00. 


Rural Community Types. By E. T. H1tter, Faye E. Corner, and 
WENDELL L. East. University of Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, 1928. Vol. XVI, No. 4. Pp. 134. $1.00. 


These two studies of rural communities are essentially unlike in their 
emphasis and method of treatment. Terpenning’s interest is in the field 
of social organization and the values inherent in rural neighborhood and 
village life, while Hiller and his associates are concerned with the process 
of social change as it is seen in the adjustment of intimate, primary groups 
to the folkways of the outside world. 

The distinctive feature of Terpenning’s volume is its comparative study 
of the dispersed, open-country type of American rural neighborhoods and 
the farm villages which prevail generally throughout Europe. His detailed 
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description of the characteristics of the American neighborhood is based 
upon a study of two rural Michigan counties with which he was familiar 
through long residence. For his information about European villages he 
visited England, Ireland, Switzerland, Denmark, Germany, France, Rus- 
sia, and Italy, and spent considerable time as a resident in the rural sec- 
tions selected for intensive study. The eight chapters in which he vividly 
portrays the social organization and manner of life in European farm 
villages comprise the major portion of the volume. The author’s emphasis 
is mainly upon the intimate social contacts and co-operative relationships 
found in European villages, which stand in such striking contrast to the 
isolation and individualism of American farmers. This much-needed an- 
alysis of rural social organization in Europe would have been more valu- 
able if greater attention had been paid to the ecological aspects of the 
village and to the changes that are taking place under the stress of modern 
conditions. The reader is given an excellent cross-section of village life 
but is largely left in the dark as to village trends. The tone of the book is 
on the whole objective, and whatever preaching is found in it is limited 
to the final chapter on recommendations. Through the device of giving a 
running account of the author’s experiences in his study of the different 
villages in this country and abroad, the book is made much more interest- 
ing than is the usual sociological treatise. Special mention should be made 
of the bibliography of more than four hundred titles, covering both Amer- 
ican and European sources. 

Rural Community Types consists of an intensive study of two rural com- 
munities in Illinois—the one a closely integrated, co-operative settlement 
of East Frisians, and the other a French Canadian settlement in which the 
process of disintegration is more advanced. This keen analysis of these 
rural immigrant communities makes use of both statistical and documen- 
tary data and presents a clearer picture of the changing rural world than 
is ordinarily found in rural studies. Especially illuminating is the detailed 
description of the gradual breakdown of traditional methods of control 
and the inroads of urbanizing influences which are profoundly modifying 
earlier attitudes toward amusements, education, marriage, and other 
matters of community concern. Students of the problem of group soli- 
darity and disorganization will find in these Illinois studies a great deal 
of valuable concrete material. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Small Town Stuf. By ALBERT BLUMENTHAL. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xvii+416. $4.00. 


When Sinclair Lewis wrote about Main Street he went at it with the 
zeal of a reformer trying to wipe out an evil. Although he dipped his pen 
in wormwood, and although his book was widely read, nothing came of it, 
Main Street remains as it was. Blumenthal dipped his pen in plain ink, 
and while he has not written a best seller, he has given us a picture of the 
small town that is both interesting and informing. 

Mineville is a western town, and quite typical of towns east and west, 
People here, for all their faults and weaknesses, their sterling qualities 
and their low ones, manage somehow to live together. Gossip is the life- 
blood of the town which makes every person’s tongue a whip to discipline 
his neighbor and, at the same time, puts every neighbor at his mercy. 
On this subject a single chapter is written, but gossip oozes from most of 
the other chapters, including those on family life, education, social life 
of the young people, politics, and religion. 

Blumenthal describes Mineville as a very human place, with its share 
of secret sin as well as sacrifice and with its economic problems that in the 
ultimate subordinate every other problem or interest to that of making a 
living, to getting ore out of the ground. Also, this town has its share of the 
lethargy and pig-headedness that irked Sinclair Lewis so much; but such 
is the nature of small towns. They will change with the years, as Mine- 
ville, to become more urban, and after that still more urban, but “small, 
town stuff” will remain the same. 

The book is written in an easy and direct style of Middletown. It de- 
serves a wide reading, but will be hindered somewhat in its circulation by 
the unfortunately high price. 

NELS ANDERSON 


Low COLLEGE 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The Administrative Control of Aliens. A Study in Administrative 
Law and Procedure. By W1ti1AM C. VAN VLECK. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1932. Pp. ix+260. 


This is one of the special studies in administrative law and practice 
sponsored by the Commonwealth Fund, and originally undertaken at the 
suggestion of Professor Felix Frankfurter. It is, therefore, a companion 
piece of Henderson’s Federal Trade Commission, published in 1926, and 
Sharfman’s Interstate Commerce Commission, two parts of which were 
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published in 1931. The present study, however, invites comparison 
rather with two other recent publications: Mr. Reuben Oppenheimer’s 
Report on the Enforcement of the Deportation Laws, for the President’s Law 
Enforcement Commission, and Dr. Jane Clark’s recent treatise on The 
Deportation of Aliens. A comparison as to merits might be invidious in 
view of the excellence of all three of the performances. As to scope, Dean 
Van Vleck’s work differs from Miss Clark’s in that it stresses administra- 
tion rather than the substance of the law, and both from Miss Clark’s and 
from Mr. Oppenheimer’s in that it covers exclusion as well as expulsion. 

We have now the cumulative effect of three independent criticisms of 
the deportation process, and the views expressed in a wholly admirable 
manner by Dean Van Vleck in the final chapter entitled “Conclusions” 
confirm the judgment of the two other writers. Making full allowance for 
the exigencies of the general problem, and giving due credit for adminis- 
trative good intentions, three careful students agree that there are grave 
inherent defects in the present methods. In at least a number of categories 
of cases the administrative process fails to do adequate justice; Mr. Van 
Vleck’s description of “expulsion procedure in forms of criminal justice” 
is as telling as it is tempered in its language; the conclusion in favor of a 
substitution of the judicial for the administrative process is, however, put 
forward in very guarded terms. We miss in the final suggestions a reitera- 
tion of the need for executive clemency, which is amply substantiated by 
the author’s full comment on the subject. The substitutional devices now 
resorted to are both extra-legal and, in part at least, of questionable 
operation. 

In his account of the exclusion process Mr. Van Vleck covers ground 
not touched upon by the other authors, and this part is, therefore, par- 
ticularly welcome. The account is on the whole favorable to the present 
system, and it is interesting to note how much more solicitous the legis- 
lature has been of the rights of the alien with reference to admission than 
with regard to expulsion. There is one serious gap in the account; we are 
told nothing, and we know nothing, of the methods pursued in granting 
or withholding the consular visa. This lay beyond the author’s scope of 
inquiry ; the matter is unregulated by law, and offers many puzzling prob- 
lems; its importance is obvious when we are told that consular inspection 
has practically eliminated rejections of bona fide immigrants at ports of 
arrival. 

The author criticizes the manner in which provisions of the law have 
been occasionally misinterpreted or stretched to the detriment of the 
alien likely to become a public charge at the time of entry; becoming a 
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public charge from causes not affirmatively shown to have arisen subse. 
quent to admission to the country; and entry without inspection. In the 
latter case the abuse is purely administrative; in the two former cases 
Congress has set up criteria which invite abuse or unfair latitudinarianism, 
The inspector’s zeal may be corrected on review by the department or by 
the courts, if the alien has the means to go into court. So long as the terms 
of the statute remain unchanged, they seem to call for explicit depart- 
mental instructions to subordinate officials indicating correct canons of 
interpretation. Such instructions are common in European administra- 
tive practice—but, to judge from Mr. Van Vleck’s silence, they appear to 
be unknown in the administration of our immigration laws. 


ERNST FREUND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Far Eastern International Relations. By HosEA BALLOU Morse and 
HARLEY FARNSWORTH MAcNairr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1931. Pp. xviii+846. $4.50. 

China in Revolution. An Analysis of Politics and Militarism under 
the Republic. By HARLEY FARNSWORTH MAcNarr. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xi+244. $2.50. 

The Reform Movement in China, 1898-1912. By MERIBETH E. Cam- 
ERON. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. 
223. Paper $1.50; cloth $2.00. 


Prevalent biases regarding race relations, exploitation of non-Western 
countries, and exportation of democracy, should be subjected to treat- 
ments of the sort of realism attempted in the volumes under review. 
And for the serious student of cultural interpenetration and social con- 
flict, the diverging facets and complex processes in any such narratives 
of a century or more, present a marked contrast to the simple and facile 
formulae for diffusion, nationalism, race relations cycles. 

The original Morse-MacNair edition, which came almost immediately 
under the ban of the new Nationalist Government of China, and of 
which the first book listed is a slightly abbreviated American revision, 
was itself based upon the three-volume International Relations of the 
Chinese Empire by H. B. Morse, long the standard work on Sino-Euro- 
pean relations. While condensing some parts of that work, both editions 
include events and trends in adjacent countriés in order to round out a 
more inclusive integrated picture, and bring the record, devoted largely 
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to the nineteenth century, down to date. Their publication is a note- 
worthy event. 

Frankly traditional in the dominance they give to political events, all 
editions devote considerable attention to social and cultural factors 
explanatory of the outstanding conflicts between aliens and natives and 
between conservative and radical factions. Within this field they pre- 
serve a perspective, proportion, and objectivity that is admirable, par- 
ticularly for authors who have been so close to many of the situations 
they describe and analyze. 

The sociologist must not be turned aside, therefore, by the first chapter 
on geographic factors in the Far East, where the historian carries his habit 
of sweeping generalization into a field in which he is obviously not at 
home. With a strong tribute tossed to sea influences, he assumes funda- 
mental cultural isolation. As a venture into biological differentials, he 
suggests th- : possibly Japan’s assimilability may be due to her place on 
the familiar ‘energy map.”’ Yet he must be aware that with equal cogency 
one might suggest: (1) the lack of assimilability among the northern 
Chinese on Japan’s energy level; (2) the possible contributions to China’s 
agricultural and neolithic base from an underlying Ural-Altaic culture 
overlapping parts of Europe and Asia; (3) the contributions to its patri- 
archal system of 1ooo B.c. and earlier from infiltrating northwestern 
tribes and by the indirect organizational effect of defense against them; 
(4) the contributions to its philosophy and religion from Indian Bud- 
dhism; (5) the contributions from contacts with the Roman and post- 
Roman West which he himself describes in the next chapter. Obviously, 
extreme tentativeness of statement is in place in this entire realm of 
geographical, biological, and cultural influences. 

The most regrettable feature, however, arises out of the use the sociolo- 
gist wishes to make of political history. The sociologist’s interest in types 
and processes, in social conflict and cultural change, is really outside the 
scope of traditional episodical history. Their selections of events, there- 
fore, differ. MacNair’s last edition, for instance, allows the provincial 
and national assemblies and the parliament to appear as purely post- 
revolutionary republican ideas (p. 552); to us it is exceedingly significant 
that these forms were projected and partly set up by the pre-revolutionary 
dynasty (see first ed., p. 808). Yet when the publisher ordered cuts, this 
prior development was eliminated. 

Occasionally the interests of social scientist and historian coincide in 
these matters. Oddly enough, it is the work of the pre-revolutionary 
dynasty upon which Miss Cameron centers her attention, trying to 
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analyze this very problem of how and when changes developed, and how 
they compare with post-revolutionary changes. With the Japanese vic. 
tory over China in 1895, the previous strands of opinion appear sharply 
to split into three groups: reform, reactionary, and revolutionary. The 
reactionary group on the throne precipitated the Boxer uprising of 1900, 
and then, to save itself, turned to reform—acculturation through defense 
techniques. But the extreme social-conflict movement was by this time 
under steam. It delivered its blow to monarchism in 1o11, and since 
then ... . it is hard to identify social-reorganization strands of any sort 
anywhere under government tutelage for any length of time. 

It is this social-conflict movement of Sun Yat-sen’s which MacNair 
follows in China in Revolution, from 1895 to 1931. As before, he knows 
his English and European sources, is even more severely objective, but 
remains thoroughly episodical. This time, however, the continuity of 
ideas, personalities, and groups integrate the narrative. 


MAURICE T. PRICE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The League Committees and World Order: A Study of the Permanent 
Expert Committees of the League of Nations as an Instrument of 
International Government. By H. R. G. Greaves. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1931. Pp. 266. $5.00. 


This is a book full of facts, insight, and constructive ideas, developing 
the idea of international administration, brilliantly expounded by Sir 
Arthur Salter in his Allied Shipping Control. The author shows how the 
League’s technical committees have actually integrated the administra- 
tion of the member states with each other and with gradually evolving 
world-policies. These committees have given officials of each of the coun- 
tries interested in a technical problem an opportunity to discuss with each 
other and with impartial unofficial experts: 

. . . . policy in its earlier stages and before it has been formed and formulated 
in their respective countries—before it has become fixed, therefore, a part of 
“national policy” with all the magical and mythical implications that term in- 
volves [p. 246]. 


The writer treats his subject systematically, dealing successively with 
six committees of general interest corresponding to ministries in most 
governments (economic matters, finance, health, intellectual co-operation, 
communication and transit, and labor), and four more specialized com- 
mittees (mandates, disarmament, child welfare, opium). Each of these 
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ten committees is treated with reference to its origin in pre-League inter- 
national organization, to the Peace Conference ideas on the subject, to the 
constitution and terms of reference of the committee, to the committee’s 
structure and procedure, to its relation with other bodies, to the problem 
with which it deals, and to its success in solving these problems. 

The writer does not spare critical judgment. The reader is informed 
why the Permanent Mandates Commission has been much more success- 
ful than the various armaments commissions and the Opium Commission. 
The parsimonious budgetary policy of the League is particularly criti- 
cized. The effectiveness of many committees has been handicapped 
through the penny-shaving policy, proceeding, according to the writer, 
principally from Great Britain and the Dominions. Such a policy seems 
all the more amazing when one realizes the paltry proportions which the 
League’s payments constitute in the national budgets of even the largest 
contributors. 

Mr. Greaves believes that the committees which have been most effec- 
tive have been those composed mainly of individuals selected by the 
Council of the League for their expert capacity and their independence of 
governments. He urges that government appointees (still found on some 
committees) be eliminated, that committees be kept small, and that they 
be given a high degree of autonomy. Their relations, he thinks, should be 
more with the administrations of the states than with the League, al- 
though the latter should guarantee the independence of the members by 
appointing and paying them, and should provide the services of the secre- 
tariat. 

The book deals with the administrative aspects of international or- 
ganizations, and the writer is convinced that: 

.... until the organs of international disinterestedness are created, em- 
powered and trusted, war or threat of war remains the necessary instrument of 
policy. To prate of peace in such circumstances is merely irrelevant. The real 
move toward peace and disarmament is the building of a legal and technical or 
political structure [pp. vii-viii]. 

He, however, does not entirely overlook the importance of institutions to 
arouse interest and give motive power to these technical institutions. 
War and threats of war have, in the past, furnished an interest sufficiently 
compelling to induce people to abandon their particularisms and submit 
to national governments. Equally compelling interests must be found if 
nations are to be induced to abandon their particularisms and give full 
support to international institutions. As the writer points out, n ities, 
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motivation. As Walter Bagehot pointed out long ago, states need “the. 
atrical” and “dignified” institutions which interest the populace and thys 
put steam into the “efficient’”’ and “useful” institutions which do the 
work of government. 

As a modest contribution to enlisting this interest in the technical com. 
mittees, Mr. Greaves suggests that an advisory council composed of the 
relevant cabinet minister of each of the most interested states be created 
for each committee, and also that a general conference representing non- 
official organizations and other interests be established to meet occasion- 
ally on the subject of each committee. Steps in this direction are to be 
found in the structure of the international labor organization, as well asin 
the economic and health organizations of the League. Thus one can 
visualize gradual evolution of autonomous international organizations 
co-ordinating the work of the ministries of the states in the same way as 
the League of Nations Council and Assembly themselves co-ordinate the 
activities of the foreign offices. The iatter would, of course, continue to 
have a certain co-ordinating function with respect to all of the other 
international organizations. 

In addition to being technical and systematic, the book is imaginative 
and deserves careful study by students of international organization. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Emotional Currents in American History. By J. H. DENIsoN. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. xvit+420. $5.00. 


The nineteenth-century intelligentsia, under the spell of eighteenth- 
century rationalism and Benthamism, held that man is a cold, calculating 
machine. They believed him to be primarily a creature of the intellect, 
capable of guiding his destiny in response to clear perceptions of utility 
and personal advantage. 

It is evident that any careful study of the human past would reveal 
many important movements and events which were governed by emotion 
rather than intelligence—many, in fact, in which intelligence was be- 
trayed by emotions. It remained for J. H. Denison, a capable historian 
and anthropologist, to re-examine human history on the assumption of 
the influence of the emotions in the processes of social evolution. This he 
did in his earlier book, Emotion as the Basis of Civilization. 

Mr. Denison has now investigated the problem of the emotional factors 
in American history. He shows that they have been as potent in our his- 
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tory as in the history of the race as a whole. First he shows the emotional 


basis of the movement for independence and union. He next analyzes 
the well-known frontier emotions of individualism, democracy, idealism, 
and nationality. He then traces the emotional factors in the sectional 
struggle over the tariff, slavery, secession, reunion, and reconstruction. 

Following the Civil War came the rise of capitalism and the great 
industry, the struggle of American agriculture for prosperity and survival, 
the battle of the proletariat for emergence and decency. In each case, 
emotions rather than pure reason provided the dynamic basis for the 
programs, policies, and events. Our party politics since 1875 have also 
been emotional at their core. 

Emotional drives sent us into imperialism and war in 1898, stimulated 
the belief in the white man’s burden, and led us into the World War. We 
have tried to handle our race and immigration policies on an emotional 
rather than a rational basis. This has led to Ku Kluxing, patrioteering, 
deportations, and the like. The “Noble Experiment” was put over by 
emotion and is still sustained thereby. On the horizon stands the figure 
of Communism, which may some day induce Americans to follow with all 
the emotional frenzy which this ideal has evoked in Russia. 

No doubt, Mr. Denison has set out to prove a thesis. This has led him 
to the other extreme from Benthamism and the old rationalism. But he 
makes out a good case for his point of view and has given us a valuable 
corrective. His book will make it more difficult for anybody to demon- 
strate the primacy of pure reason in human history or modern civiliza- 
tion. If progress is measured by the subordination of emotion to intelli- 
gence, then we have made only a faint start toward civilization. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New York City 


Social Thinking Shackled. By LEO Jacoss. New York: The Graf- 
ton Press, 1931. Pp. 214. $2.00. 


It is the logic of Aristotle, with its underlying assumptions and its 
accompanying techniques, that has shackled social thinking. Though the 
book, like so many books written from a reform motivation, does not 
courageously prescribe the steps to be taken and in what order and by 
what means, it nevertheless makes out a better case than most social 
scientists would believe possible for the specific maladjustments due to an 
outgrown logic. “‘Aristotle can no more be a guide in social philosophy 
than in natural philosophy. From dominion in the latter he has long 
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since been dethroned; from dominion in the former he must now be de. 
posed.” Though the analysis is highly suggestive for any who wish to 
scrutinize underlying assumptions, the generalized conclusion is singularly 
weak: “a new social philosophy is needed, one based, not on reason, but 
on spirituality.’”” Whether with “spirituality” we shall better Aristotle 
may be open to serious doubt; but that Aristotle should be bettered is 
hardly open to question, and that he can be bettered is not too audacious 
a hope. The considerations in this book are calculated to further the 
cause of social betterment by showing that logical clarity achieved vig 
Aristotle may well mean social injustice in practice. 
T. V. Smira 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Cultural Educations and Common Sense. By DAVID SNEDDEN. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. ix+320. 


Towards Better Educations. By DAviD SNEDDEN. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
Pp. vii+424. 

In the first volume the author, through what he calls the common-sense 
and half-inductive approach, discusses cultural educations and educa- 
tional objectives. Educational accomplishments have been meager be- 
cause definite objectives have not been established. The general objec- 
tives proposed are: (1) Cultural, subdivided into euthenic and “‘spirital”; 
(2) social, which includes moral, civic, and religious; and (3) physical, 
having to do with health, body building, and body training. 

Each school will have to determine the type of education it is to pre- 
sent. In early years the training should be naturalistic, simple, brief, and 
inspirational. Later training should be more flexible, selective, and 
adapted to assimilative capacity. Secondary schools should not attempt 
vocational training. This need, Snedden continues as formerly to con- 
tend, must be met by specialized schools on the collegiate level. Snedden’s 
position on this matter is debatable, to say the least. Professional schools 
should no longer require two to four years of college work for entrance. 

The author expects criticism on the surfeit of illustrations. The objec- 
jections will likely arise, however, regarding kind rather than amount. 
Many redundant pages of obvious illustrations are not conducive to toler- 
ance for the “‘half-inductive’’ method. The reviewer questions whether it 
is valid methodology for the social scientist to attempt to ape the physical 
scientists. In addition to illustrations, numerous questions and tentative 
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assumptions are presented. Quotations on culture and bibliographical 
samples on the meanings of culture are included. 

In Towards Better Educations Professor Snedden succeeds better in pre- 
senting his thesis clearly. There is no such thing, he says, as an education 
or an educational aim, or an educational method. Instead there are many 
educations, many educational aims; consequently there must be many 
educational methods. The author deals first with analysis of educational 
problems, second with purposes versus methods in education, and last 
with adapting the purposes of what he insists on calling educations, to the 
changing social order in a democracy. He succeeds better with the analy- 
sis than with the adaptation. 

Professor Snedden goes on to say that too much attention has been 
given to methods, as over against purposes. The educators and psycholo- 
gists are responsible for stressing methods. He believes that Dr. Dewey 
has, or more especially his followers have, stressed the individualistic view 
to the neglect of the social factors involved. As a result, the so-called new 
schools have caused a ‘‘confusion of tongues,”’ since they have all sorts of 
ways of traveling without knowing where they propose to go. To say, as 
Dewey does, “that the process and the goal of education are one and the 
same thing”’ is like saying that the goal and the process of a journey are 
the same. When these leaders are willing to place ends, or functional 
effects, on a par with methods, or even antecedent thereto, the problem of 
method will largely disappear. 

The next question, after placing purposes first, is to adapt them in a 
democracy. This may mean schools for all of equal excellence, though not 
necessarily schools of the same content. The well-being of the individual 
is, to be sure, the aim of democratic education; but in case of conflict, the 
social good must transcend the good of particular individuals. There are 
other social values besides those labeled ‘“‘democratic.’’ One of them is 
social efficiency. To secure this along with democracy, the individual 
must first be trained in a broad general culture for the utilizing of his 
powers. Next there must be specialized vocational training, not to begin 
before the eighteenth year, for productive service in an increasingly com- 


plex and specialized society. Ross L. FINNEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Padagogische Soziologie. By Cart WEtss. Leipzig: Julius Klink- 
hardt, Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1929. Pp. viiit+240. $2.50. 
The aspect of this book which is most noticeable to the present reviewer 
is what it ignores. Anything like our American cultural sociology, with the 
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inferences to be drawn from it for education, is conspicuous by its absence, 
One gets no suggestion that the main task of the school is to impart a 
curriculum, and that the curriculum must be made up out of the culture 
mass. Education is not conceived that way at all. Instead, it is conceived 
almost wholly in terms of the social processes, such as conflict, subordina- 
tion, socialization, friendship, and the like. What the older does for the 
younger generation is analyzed into three aspects: caring (physically) for 
them, socializing them (in the sense of habituating them in social partici- 
pation), and generating culture in them (in the sense of developing their 
inner potentialities). All these are subsumed under education. The Cool- 
ey insight that culture in the subjective sense results only from acquiring 
culture in the objective sense is this German’s blind spot—as it is, unfor- 
tunately, of most American advocates of “progressive education” and the 
“‘child-centered school.” 

Educational sociology seems to the present reviewer to present two 
major problems, or classes of problems. The first is the function of the 
school as an institution in society. This problem has to be solved in terms 
of the elaborate and complex culture mass of modern civilized society. 
The second is the social relationships and processes existing among the 
members of the school community. This book deals with the second only, 
But in that part of the field the author’s discussions are acute and illumi- 
nating. Some of his topics are: the social attitudes and dispositions of 
children at the several age levels; the attitudes of pupils toward parents, 
teachers, and fellow-pupils; the effects upon the school processes of chil- 
dren’s instinctive struggle among themselves for superordination; and the 
further effect of the social milieu, especially that of a great city. 


Ross L. FINNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Modern Education: A Critique of Its Fundamental Ideas. By Otto 
RANK. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. Pp. iv+243. $2.50. 
This competently translated collection of essays will introduce to the 

social scientific public one of the few capable sociological theorists among 

the psychoanalysts (and ex-psychoanalysts). Otto Rank has the mis- 
fortune to be known, in America, principally for his birth-trauma hy- 
pothesis (his solution of the anxiety problem), although some attention 
has likewise been paid to his recently translated, though old, book on Art 
and Artists. It is unfortunate that the publication of Rank’s Genetic Psy- 
chology, whose several volumes are transitionally significant in the de 
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velopment of his growing sociological emphasis, has so long been delayed. 
He is engaged in working out more fully than any other writer the signifi- 
cance of the psychoanalytic situation as a relationship between two hu- 
man beings who are implicated in cultural presuppositions as well as bio- 
logical structures. 

Without stopping to criticize them, I will paraphrase a few of his state- 
ments which indicate the suggestive quality of the whole. Rank says that 
our efforts to provide sexual enlightenment for the child have met with 
resistances from the child himself. This suggests that it is not the external 
prohibition that connects sexuality with the idea of sin and guilt, but 
something inherent in it which is experienced by the individual as danger- 
ous. The child who is sexually enlightened seeks elsewhere to have his 
guilt feeling corroborated if the parents do not do it. Now sexuality is a 
kind of racial will forced upon the individual, and the acceptance of sexu- 
ality is a difficult task of adaptation for the individual. When education 
abandons the ideology of religion and substitutes psychology (as sexual 
enlightenment), the child’s individuality is attacked with peculiar direct- 
ness. This forces yet more complicated techniques of defense, and much 
promiscuity and perversion is a protest against modern educational 
trends. 

Rank goes on to interpret the educational problem of the present epoch 
in ways which display his familiarity with the best systematic theorizing 
(such as that of Mannheim in Germany) and attest his boldness and 
originality of conception and expression. 


Haroitp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Biological Foundations of Education. By Otis W. CALDWELL, 
CHARLES EDWARD SKINNER, and J. WINFIELD TiETz. New York: 
Ginn & Co., 1932. Pp. v+534. $2.75. 

The title is intriguing and the names of the authors promise a reliable 
and profitable book. In the Preface we are told “that the biological 
knowledge here presented will contribute to an individual philosophy of 
living,” but the informed reader finishes the volume with more disap- 
pointment than profit and delight. One gets the impression that it is es- 
sentially a presentation of elementary biology to students in a teachers’ 
college, by instructors who know little biology; and that the monograph 
is in no sense a presentation of ‘the biological foundations of education.” 

At the end of each chapter appear several pages of padding in the 
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form of examination questions for elementary students in biology. Some 
of the illustrations included in the book remind one of children’s story 
books. On almost every page the informed reader runs across a variety 
of meaningless, inaccurate, or unfounded statements such as the fol- 
lowing: 


Since the blood passes through closed tubes it would not come in contact with 
many cells of the body if some opportunity were not provided for this contact 
[p. 77]. The blood plasma is known as lymph, and is composed of digested food 
and other substances [p. 78]. In the inner lining of the small intestine the blood 
enters the capillaries by way of the finger-shaped projections or villi [p. 78}. 
Disease germs which may have been absorbed by the tissues are destroyed by 
the white corpuscles [p. 78]. The thyroid and adrenals stimulate each other, 
the thyroid and pancreas, and the adrenals and pancreas check each other. .. . . 
The control of assimilation and use of protein, such as meat, milk and eggs, is 
brought about, it is thought, by the thyroid, pituitary, adrenals and sex glands, 
which accelerate it, and the pancreas and parathyroids, which retard it [p. 98]. 
The distribution of the dendrites forms an extremely sensitive area around the 
cell body [p. 103]. There is no behavior without nerve action [p. 118]. Our 
pituitary body is a vestige of fish structure, which is thought once to have been 
some kind of sense organ [p. 25]. 


The authors seem to be laboring under a peculiar ‘‘superiority com- 
plex” wherever their discussion of biological processes touches man, as 
illustrated by the following quotation: 


While man, like other animals, uses certain processes for meeting his bio- 
logical needs, he has superior organization for performing these processes. He 
has a heart for pumping blood, a stomach for digesting food, lungs for breathing, 
and muscles for moving the body . . . . man owes his success in meeting his life 
needs to the fine division of labor among the separate organs of his body, and to 
the co-ordination of these organs [p. 49]. 


This may be educational biology, but it is not biology. The authors 
display more enthusiasm and poetic license than sense of scientific re- 
sponsibility in the excessive use of such adjectives as “remarkable,” 
“enormous,” ‘‘wonderful,”’ “extreme,” “gruesome,” etc. 

The volume brings little credit to American biology and American 
scholarship. But, fortunately, our misconceptions of biology do not alter 
the biological foundation of education. 

A. J. CARLSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Body Mechanics: Education and Practice. By RoBERT B. Oscoopn, 
M.D., Chairman. (Report of the Subcommittee on Orthopedics 
and Body Mechanics, White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection.) New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. 165. $1.50. 


This book contains an introductory analysis of the physiology and 
pathology of body mechanics, but the greater part of the volume is given 
to practical measurements of standards and control of defect by surgery 
and physical exercise. In the field of body mechanics, where so much 
misinformation and fadism float about at present, this book is a welcome 
guide to medical men who deal with children, to teachers of physical 
education, and to laymen in general, since the authors are well informed 
and rarely go beyond established facts and probabilities in their presen- 
tation. 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The American Jitters: The Year of the Slump. By EpmMunpD WILson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. vili+313. $2.50. 


One of the most striking intellectual currents of our day has been the 
recent shifting of many of the ablest American literary figures to the left 
in their economic and social doctrines. They have become convinced that 
liberalism is bankrupt, that we cannot build a decent social order within 
capitalism, and that we must at least roughly follow the Russian example. 

Of these writers Edmund Wilson is one of the most competent, charm- 
ing, and influential. While in the liberal camp he was known for his sense 
and moderation. Shifting to the left has not stripped him of his poise and 
judgment. Marxism has not become a theology with him as has been 
the case with so many others of the group. 

Wilson’s American Jitters is an able journalistic experiment in reporting 
what he regards as representative episodes in capitalistic society— 
especially the United States—between October, 1930, and October, 1931. 
It covers such things as the Fish Committee, the Bank of United States 
failure in New York City, the Scottsboro case, Kentucky coal mining, 
Hoover Dam, the Lawrence strike, and the plight of the farmers. His 
own confession of faith is included in the next to the last chapter. It 
would have been better to have led off with it. 

Whatever one thinks of Mr. Wilson’s economic philosophy, he is an 
honest man and a very competent reporter. His book should be of very 
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great value to sociologists who wish descriptive material on a cross-section 
of American life today. It will stir them up more than Middletown. 


Harry ELMER Barnes 
New York City 


Der Bolschewismus—Einfiihrung in Geschichte und Lehre. By Wat- 
DEMAR GURIAN. Freiburg: Herder & Co., 1931. Pp. 337. $2.25, 


In 1932, fifteen years after the revolution which placed Russia under 
Communist rule, it still remains as true as it was at the beginning that 
almost all books on Bolshevism are either apologias or denunciations, 
Red eulogies and white philippics alternate in monotonous succession, 
with only an occasional observer of sufficient breadth of view to enable 
him to produce something which is neither of these. The so-called “objec- 
tive” studies are either completely lacking in their pretended objectivity 
or are filled with trivialities and twaddle. This is scarcely strange, for the 
Communist challenge to capitalism, nationalism, democracy, private 
property, and religion admits of no “middle-of-the-road’’ position. Par- 
ticipants in an old order which is dying are seldom capable of accurate 
evaluations of a new order which is still in the pangs of painful birth. 
Western social scientists who are sympathetic toward proletarian radical- 
ism find much to praise in the new world of the east. The more numerous 
Western social scientists who feel themselves part of the established 
bourgeois order which is menaced by Moscow find as much or more to 
condemn. 

Gurian falls into the latter category. He gropes manfully toward an 
“objective” evaluation, but finally falls short of his goal. He is entangled 
in respectable Catholic and bourgeois sentiments of abhorrence at the 
Kremlin monster. He is confused by his failure to achieve any frame of 
reference large enough to permit the type of evaluation which he under- 
takes. In spite of these weaknesses, the book constitutes an interesting 
and significant effort to view Bolshevism in its totality and to reduce it 
to elementary values which can be weighed and passed upon. A third 
of the volume consists of documentary appendices, made up of extracts 
from Lenin and Stalin and of materials on the struggle against religion 
and the Bolshevist conception of the family and the home. The six 
chapters of the text review, with considerable skill, the historical back- 
ground in Russia, the Bolshevist Revolution, the economic and social 
politics of Bolshevism, the party, and the gospel, with a concluding chap- 
ter of criticism and evaluation. The author places much emphasis upon 
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the interaction between theory and practice, doctrine and experience, 
principle and reality. But the analysis is defective as regards the Marxian 
antecedents and is none too well grounded in a sure knowledge of Russian 
conditions and institutions. If the book is to be judged by its own claim 
to be a comprehensive and definitive evaluation, the verdict must be 
“Not yet!” 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Scientific Approach to Labor Problems. By ADELBERT ForD. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. Pp. x +446. $4.00. 


This book would more accurately be entitled “a scientific approach to 
problems of personnel management”’ or, even more narrowly, “an ap- 
proach to the psychological aspects of personnel management.’’ It is part- 
ly a manual of industrial psychology (especially Part II, which deals with 
statistical methods) and partly a presentation to the progressive business 
executive of the case for personnel research. While the combination is 
doubtful, the author does include enough interesting material to make the 
book of value to both groups. Its value is that of a supplement to a more 
systematic book. It does not give an organized or adequate survey of 
work and accomplishment in the field. The topics dealt with include 
production measurement, wages, training, fatigue, conditions of work, 
accidents, employment selection, etc. These matters are treated in a 
fresh, challenging, and stimulating fashion, but without thoroughness or 
extreme care. This latter fact is the more regrettable since it contrasts 
with the writer’s own plea for high standards of scientific procedure and 
dependence on proved conclusions in labor affairs. Interesting illustrative 
material gathered by the writer in his own industrial work in a Detroit 
electric utility concern is scattered through the book. 


ARTHUR W. KORNHAUSER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Problem of Unemployment. By Paut H. Dovctas and AARON 
Director. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xix+505. 
What do we know about unemployment? For the United States at 

least Douglas’ and Director’s book is the best answer to the question. It is, 


strictly speaking, a report on the available information rather than a 
reasoned treatise. 


The arrangement of the material is based on a thorough and scientific 
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analysis of the problem of unemployment; and the critical appraisals of 
the statistical and experimental data make it possible for the reader to 
judge of the relevance and the accuracy of the facts that are published 
about unemployment, as well as the soundness of the conclusions that are 
drawn from the experimental, remedial measures. 

The twenty-eight chapters of the book are divided into six parts. Part 
I considers the extent and costs of unemployment. Part II deals with 
seasonal unemployment, and Parts III is a pioneering attempt at a sys- 
tematic analysis of technological unemployment. Parts IV and V are de- 
voted to a consideration of cyclical unemployment and the placement of 
labor, and Part VI reviews the experiments with unemployment insur- 
ance, concluding with a discussion of the case for insurance and a pro- 
posed plan for the United States. There is appended an excellent bib- 
liographical note. 

Experts on the various phases of unemployment thus comprehensively 
covered may quarrel with some of the conclusions drawn by the authors, 
In the discussion of technological unemployment, for example, there is 
a curious blending of traditional theoretical notions about the impossi- 
bility of “permanent” unemployment with an attempt to discover in an 
objective and scientific manner the actual effects of technical improve- 
ments as they show themselves in the present phase of our industrial econ- 
omy. But, for the general reader and for all those who want what is 
known about unemployment in handy form, there is no other work in 
English that meets the need as well as this volume. 


WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


Forecasting Business Cycles. By WARREN M. Persons. New York: 

John Wiley & Sons, 1931. Pp. xiv+295. $4.50. 

This book falls into three parts. The first contains a series of fore- 
casts (written in November and December, 1930) as to when the depres- 
sion will close. The less said about this part the better: the author has 
pleaded that he be excused from the fate of his forecasts, and experience 
has already dealt harshly with them. The second part presents a conspec- 
tus of business statistics and annals for the period since 1875. Most of 
this section is a compilation which the reader is left to use and interpret 
as he may choose. The third part consists of three chapters, which have 
nothing in common except their caption, “The Analysis of the Data.” 
Two of the chapters are reprints of well-known papers by the author, 
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but they do no contain any “analysis of data.” The remaining chapter 
on “The Problems of Probability Analysis” is a study of the month-to- 
month changes evidenced by an index of production and trade running 
over the period, February, 1875—July, 1929; but as the character of the 
business cycle—its duration, intensity and scope—has only limited regu- 
larity, it is questionable whether probability analysis can be logically 
used, and it is fairly certain that it cannot well serve any practical pur- 
pose. 

The author has little to offer on the theoretical side. He conceives of 
economic cycles as generated by maladjustments between production and 
consumption which tend to be self-limiting. These cycles run their course 
in a world full of accidents; and when these accidents are large, they 
may operate to restore “equilibrium”’ or else to accentuate “disequilib- 
rium.” The business cycle is taken to consist of four phases: prosperity, 
recession, trough, and recovery. It is not easy to see what Dr. Persons 
gains in his terminological venture, when he dispenses with “depression” 
as a phase of the business cycle; when his distinction of phases is made 
asymmetric with respect to the upward and downward movements of the 
cycle (“recovery” and “prosperity” exhaust the upward phase, but “re- 
cession”’ covers all of the downward phase) ; and when he chooses to recog- 
nize a floor (“‘trough”’) in the cycle, but not a ceiling. 

Despite its eclectic contents and mechanical flavor, Dr. Persons’ book 
is of some value and should prove useful to the serious student of business 
fluctuations. The book is rich in statistical data on business conditions 
and much of the material is the author’s personal contribution to business 
measurements. But even the trained student may go wrong in using 
some of the data, if he does not proceed with care. Thus, the monthly 
index of production and trade is discontinuous at January, 1915 and Jan- 
uary, 1919; the reader can learn this from Chart XV but not from Chart I 
nor from the tables. The annual index of crop production does not give 
a fair picture of total agricultural output; for example, this index shows 
an average rate of increase of only o.1 per cent for the period 1919—30, but 
the rather comprehensive index of agricultural production prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture shows a rate of advance of as much as 1.8 per 
cent. Instances could be easily multiplied, but the reviewer’s aim is to 
issue a caveat and no more. 


ARTHUR F. Burns 
RutGerRs UNIVERSITY 
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Money and Politics Abroad. By JAMES KERR POLLOCK. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. Pp. 328+xv. $3.50. 


“The financing of political parties is everywhere one of the unsolved 
problems of democracy.” It has been called the Achilles heel of democ- 
racy. James Kerr Pollock, who has already published a study of political 
party finance in the United States (Party Campaign Funds, 1926), in this 
new book extends his investigation to Great Britain, Germany, and 
France. Data were gathered on the spot during election campaigns, 
Much of the information in the book is of a type which cannot be docu- 
mented—the result of first-hand observation and of conversations with 
men and women of all parties and opinions. On many points the author is 
frank to admit that adequate and reliable information was not to be had, 
Nevertheless, the study is a successful effort to piece together the facts 
that can be hauled forth from behind the veil of secrecy which typically 
surrounds political receipts and expenditures, and it achieves a remark- 
ably well-rounded presentation of the actualities in this difficult sphere. 

There are more details on the financial procedures of the labor parties 
than on those of the conservative organizations, for workers have to raise 
their political funds democratically by means of large numbers of indi- 
vidual contributions, and this demands an open and detailed accounting. 
The Social Democratic Party of Germany affords a most amazing example 
of efficient machinery of this sort. It raises from seven to twelve million 
marks a year from no fewer than twenty-five million individual contribu- 
tions! In 1929 the number of individual contributions amounted to 
forty-two million, coming from one million members in tiny weekly 
payments which averaged about five cents. The key point of the 
system is the Zahlabend, or dues-paying evening: if the member does not 
appear at the Zahlabend to buy a stamp for his card some voluntary work- 
er will knock at his door and remind him of his obligation. The financial 
scheme of the Party not only provides it with the largest regular income 
of any party in the Reich, but it places the control of the organization in the 
hands of the rank and file (“Whoever pays the piper may call the tune”), 
and it binds the members to the organization very closely. Mr. Pollock 
calls this Social Democratic system “‘the most satisfactory to be found in 
the world.” Probably the least satisfactory is the system of contribu- 
tions from corporations and banks which helps to fill the war chests of 
the parties of the right in Germany. 


EUGENE STALEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A History of Socialism. By S. F. MARKHAM. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1931. Pp. 328. $2.75. 

This is a comprehensive and fairly well written history of modern 
socialism. The author describes the leading schools of socialist thought, 
the growth of the Internationals and the extension of socialist organiza- 
tions to nearly all the nations of the world. The three leading phases of 
socialism are separately treated: theoretic, utopian socialism; revolution- 
ary socialism; and constitutional socialism. The book is intended to sup- 
ply the place of Kirkup’s well-known history, now hopelessly out of date. 

In itself this book is of little moment, but the literature of which it is a 
sample is important raw material for the sociologist. This literature of 
sectarian apologetic exhibits the sectarians as they appear to themselves 
and as they wish to appear to others. It sets forth their aims and ideals. 
It explains their propaganda methods and emphasizes their isolation de- 
vices. Historically considered it is the most successful advertising copy 
ever written. It is of the most enormous bulk and of considerable 
variety. The great, ten-volume Catholic Encyclopaedia belongs in this 
class, as does the little ten-page pamphlet put out by the Single Taxers. 
The Gospel according to St. Luke is included, as well as the song book of 
the I.W.W. Its importance for our purpose lies in the fact that it shows 
social relationships in the very act of crystallizing into social structures. 
It is a sort of continuous kaleidoscope in which a given set of concepts and 
organizational devices combine and recombine endlessly. A thorough 
study of this type of literature would yield much knowledge of the human 
group and prove a gold mine to the publicity experts. 


Lyrorp P. EpwarpDs 
St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


War. By Scott NEarinG. New York: The Vanguard Press, 1931. 
$3.00. 
Scientific Disarmament. By Victor LEFEBURE. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 318. $2.50. 

The United States and Disarmament. By BENJAMIN H. WILLIAMS. 

New York: McGraw Hill, 1931. Pp. xi+36r. 

These three volumes constitute the cream of the library backwash of 
the international disarmament effort. Together with De Madariaga’s 
earlier treatise, they form an admirable symposium on the post-war dec- 
ades’ confusion, experience, and thought with regard to the war problem. 
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The traditional pacifist view that armaments are the cause of war 
finds little support in these volumes. The view that armaments are a 
symptom has by now become common property of all students who have 
familiarized themselves with the experience at Geneva. Whatever we 
may think of the sincerity of the advocates of the “‘security first” stand- 
point, its intellectual soundness is hardly challenged today. Professor 
Williams is the most conservative in this respect. He actually manages 
to avoid discussion of the “security”’ issue until page 189 of his volume 
and even then dismisses it as essentially the ‘“French”’ view without men- 
tion of its larger social and economic significance. 

Williams’ contribution is a full and detailed study of various big-navy 
arguments used in the United States. The heart of it is a dissection of 
Alfred T. Mahan’s The Influence of Sea Power Upon History, 1660-1783, 
a volume that has become the mainstay of the intellectual armature of 
naval propaganda all over the world. To the reviewer, Williams’ historial 
and critical study of Captain Mahan’s important book is an admirable 
example of the type of service the university student can render in the 
public discussion of such problems. 

To Major Lefebure, the study of armament is a branch of applied 
science and, therefore, the problem of disarmament is primarily of a tech- 
nical nature. While experience in Geneva—well summarized by De 
Madariaga—has conclusively disproved that assumption, Lefebure’s vol- 
ume is original because of the unusual combination of technical compe- 
tence and sympathy with the general disarmament objective. Lefebure’s 
analysis of the so-called ‘‘armament potential” is a significant contribu- 
tion to the development of thought on the subject and his notion of the 
“‘conversion lag’’—the time period which elapses while various types of 
peace industries reach maturity for war or, as Lefebure phrases it, “the 
interval between the peace-time element of armament potential and its 
war availability” —is likely to be of great practical importance. No seri- 
ous student can afford to overlook this important work, and the publishers 
are to be congratulated for their courage in making it available at a popu- 
lar price. 

Nearing’s book aims directly at the layman. His thesis is that organ- 
ized war is the principal business of “‘civilization”’ and that peace is merely 
an interlude in the pursuit of that business. He builds up an overwhelm- 
ing case and his volume will be a cathartic for those who still are inclined 
toward mild optimism in such matters. 

The vestiges of a rather simplified Marxist faith do not materially 
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weaken a solidly built book full of trenchant passages and supporting 
material. War and armaments are to Nearing traits of a form of social 
organization and not problems that can be solved by an attempt at local 
treatment. Nearing’s conclusions—based on faith in the “masses” and a 
“proletarian revolution”—are disconcertingly lame when compared with 
the body of his argument. Judging by the aggressive economic policy of 
Soviet Russia, would not fifty national Soviet governments experience 
difficulties comparable to those of the same number of “‘capitalist’”’ coun- 
tries? And is not the real conclusion that war and armaments arise be- 
cause international contacts are increasing in a zone which is character- 
ized by the weakness, not to say absence, of organization? 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


What Is To Be Done? By V. I. Lentn. New York: International 
Publishers, 1929. Pp. 175. $2.00. 


This important brochure by Lenin constitutes one of the landmarks 
in the social and intellectual history of Russia in recent times. Taking 
as his point of departure the relation between conscious political activity 
and the mass economic movements which spontaneously arise in response 
to the daily needs of the working-class, Lenin brings to bear the whole 
weight of the Marxian philosophy upon the discussion. 

The scene is Russia; the time, the turn of the century; the situation, 
conflicting ideal tendencies and organizational dissension among Russian 
Social-Democrats. As a reaction to the ideological excesses of utopian 
Social-Revolutionists and Populists who had tried to dissociate political 
activity from its economic base, a strong group had arisen which tried to 
delimit the tasks of the Social-Democracy to furthering the immediate 
and day-by-day interests of the proletariat. This group, which called 
itself the “economists” and “tail-enders,” admitted the necessity of gen- 
eral political agitation but insisted that such agitation was to be sharply 
separated from the struggles in shops and factories where the impact of 
the class struggle was felt in its most concrete form. The masses cannot 
be rallied by political slogans introduced from without; they will be 
spontaneously electrified by the shocks of wage reductions, strikes, lock- 
outs, and the thousand abuses of industrial absolutism. It is only when 
(as an automatic result of their cumulative daily experience within the 
economic process) workers have reached a psychological bursting-point 
that political ideals can take root and develop into action. Until that 
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time had arrived it was futile to dissipate energies on general political 
campaigns and worse than futile to make an issue of principle out of the 
question of how a political party was to be organized and who was to 
be permitted to join it. Claiming to be superorthodox Marxists, the “tail. 
enders” maintained that political consciousness reflects or mirrors the 
economic situation at any moment. 

Lenin’s answer to the “tail-enders’”’ reveals a thorough mastery of 
Marxian dialectic. The rise of political ideals may be conditioned by the 
stage of economic development, but their acceptance cannot be explained 
by the mechanics of social osmosis. The working-class acquires its social- 
ist ideology from a political party which, in the main, is recruited from 
the most enlightened elements among the proletariat. (Interestingly 
enough, the leaders are rarely of working-class origin.) It is the political 
party which infuses its consciousness into the trade-unions, which teaches 
that every class-struggle is a political struggle, which tries to broaden the 
base of propaganda by timely political exposures of social evils as they 
affect all oppressed classes. The political party must lead not follow, 
For at the decisive moment, “the readiness is all.”’ 

From this premise, Lenin was easily able to deduce the necessity of a 
more scientific organization of the political party. It was not to be 
modeled on the order of a church intoning dogmas about the spontaneity 
of mass revolts and the inevitability of the catastrophic day but rather 
on the order of an army ready for action in hostile territory. Thus was 
crystallized the idea of the “‘professional revolutionist,’’ one who had not 
only staked his all for his ideals but who was also specialized in function, 
and capable of the renunciations which flowed from the threefold dis- 
ciplines of class, party, and self. 

It is interesting to note that this brochure earned for Lenin the honor- 
able epithet of “heretic” from his more orthodox Marxist brethren. Be- 
cause he stressed the causal efficacy of class-consciousness in accelerating 
social change, he was called an idealist. Because he taught the necessity 
of agitation “among all classes of the population’ he was accused of 
concealed reformism, of trying to undermine the proletarian base of the 
party. And because he sought to convert the Social-Democratic party 
into a centralized, militant organization he was dubbed a conspiratorial 
Blanquist. 

This book should be read, if for no other reason, for the illustrations 
it offers of the way in which in Russia Marxism liberated itself from the 
superscientific fixations of discipular orthodoxy. From a set of case-hard- 
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ened and petrified dogmas about social evolution, Marxism was trans 
formed back to its original expression as a flexible method of revolutio: 

practice. mary 
SIDNEY Hook 


New York UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 


Hidden Springs of the Russian Revolution. By KATERINA BRESHKOV- 
sKAIA. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. xv+36o9. 
$5.00. 

This book, the personal memoirs of the “Little Grandmother of the 
Russian Revolution,” is both beautiful and pathetic. The style is almost 
childlike in its simplicity. The story is well known. Breshkovskaia’s 
father was a Russian landowner. She remembers the defeat of the Rus- 
sian army at Sebastopol and was already a well grown young woman 
when the peasants on her father’s estate were liberated from serfdom. 
Her fame rests upon the fact that she was the most successful of the 
notable group of Russian intelligentsia, who in the early seventies of the 
last century, “‘went to the people.” This group tried to bring enlighten- 
ment to the peasants by living with them. Now in extreme old age, 
she narrates these activities of our grandfather’s days—the activities of 
a group of whom she is the last survivor. The narrative begins in 1873 
and is very detailed until 1880. From that date she gives only the most 
sketchy outline of her activities down to the present time. 

The importance of the book for sociologists is considerable. It exhibits, 
almost diagrammatically, the preliminary symptoms of social revolution. 
Here are seen groups of young people, restless, discontented, peripatetic. 
We can trace the rise of the middle class into conscious existence, and, 
most important of all, we find the demand of the peasants for land—the 
economic force that motivated the subsequent revolution. Here also are 
the intelligentsia, transferring their allegiance from czardom to the revolu- 
tionary movement. 

The tragedy of Breshkovskaia is that of all very aged people who 
outlive their historical period. She labored and prayed for a bourgeois 
revolution. That passed in Russia with the fall of Kerensky. Since the 
end of 1917, she has been as purely a historical character as Bakunin or 
Axelrod. 


LyForp P. Epwarps 
St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 
CotumBia UNIVERSITY 
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The Soviets in World Affairs. By Louis FIscHER. 2 vols. New York: 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 1931. Pp. xviii+8q2. 


Louis Fischer’s book is the most complete record of Soviet foreign 
affairs anywhere available. His treatment begins with the seizure of pow- 
er by the Bolsheviks and carries the reader down to 1930. It contains a 
detailed account of Soviet relations with the allies, including the various 
“‘white” armies, and, later, with every major country in the world. Mr. 
Fischer had access to hitherto unpublished documents in the Soviet 
archives and also had the advantage of personal contact with the leaders 
who are handling the foreign policy of Russia. As might be expected, the 
case for Soviet Russia is more fully represented than is the other side. 
The value of the book would have been increased if the author had been 
more painstaking in citing his sources at all points. The book is one 
which no serious student of Russia will care to neglect. 


JEROME Davis 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Growth of the Idea of God. By SHAILER MATHEWS. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xiii+237. $2.50. 

Gradually the sociology of religion is taking shape, though not through 
case studies or statistical method. This latest book by Dean Mathews is 
an important contribution to the science. To be sure, it deals only with 
one aspect of religious evolution—the development of the idea of God. 
Even then it limits its inquiry to the development of the idea of God in 
Western civilization. However, the development of this concept in other 
cultures and among simpler peoples is also kept in the background. 

While the book is only a series of lectures delivered before the Ohio 
State University in the spring of 1930, it deserves much praise for the 
soundness of its approach and its conclusions. Particularly does the au- 
thor deserve praise for the sanity of his method, which is the historical 
method on the one hand, and the psychological method on the other. He 
starts out with the assumption that “to understand religion, we must 
examine the individual and social behavior of men.” Religious behavior, 
the author tells us, presupposes some form of social life, and it is the 
social pattern-making process which determines the growth of the idea 
of God. Now, this pattern-making process is psychological on the one 
hand, and cultural, or historical, on the other. Accordingly, after a brief 
chapter on “The Idea of God in Primitive Religion,” the author discusses 
the God of the Hebrews, monotheism in the Roman Empire, the rise of 
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Christian monotheism, and the God of Christian theology. Throughout 
the discussion, the historical and psychological approach is adhered to, 
and no attempt is made at a philosophical or metaphysical evaluation of 
the concept of God. In other words, the development of the concept is 
treated strictly as a psycho-social process. This is good sociology as well 
as good social psychology, and it will pay sociologists who are interested 
in the religious aspects of social evolution to read the book carefully. 

In discussing in the final chapters some new theistic patterns Dean 
Mathews mentions the views of Eddington, Lloyd Morgan, Oliver Lodge, 
Whitehead, Pringle-Pattison, Royce, and others. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, he fails to mention even once the sociologist who contributed most 
on the basis of scientific facts to modern theistic philosophy—Professor 
L. T. Hobhouse. Moreover, the author speaks of modern sociology as 
though it were wholly critical of the God-idea, whereas only a small 
fraction of scientific sociologists may be justly accused of taking such a 
position. It is certainly disquieting to find sociology judged by the atti- 
tude of a few of its representatives. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
Duke UNIVERSITY 


Joel Chandler Harris, Editor and Essayist. Edited by JULIA COLLIER 
Harris. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1931. 
Pp. xvi+429. $4.00. 

The Carolina Low-Country. By MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF THE SPIRITUALS. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1931. Pp. xi+327. Paintings, etchings, music. $5.00. 

Joel Chandler Harris is known to most of us simply as the author of 
“Uncle Remus.” It is, in a sense, unfortunate that his Uncle Remus 
reputation has overshadowed his other contributions, for he was much 
more than a teller of Negro tales. He was novelist, short-story writer, 
editor, essayist, and philosopher. It is his miscellaneous political and social 
writings that his daughter-in-law brings together in this attractive book. 
These writings are presented in four groups: “The Cornfield Journalist,” 
“Joel Chandler Harris and the Negro Question,” “The Philosopher of 
Shady Dale,” and “The Sage of Snap-Bean Farm.” The majority of them 
are from Harris’ editorials and special articles in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, with which he was connected for about twenty-five years. 

Harris grew up in the turbulent times of Civil War and reconstruction, 
yet his writings were singularly free from prejudice and vindictiveness. 
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He constantly plead for reconciliation between North and South and 
advised the South to turn its face toward the future. 

Harris’ attitudes on the Negro question were far ahead of the average 
of his day and would be considered rather liberal even now. He denounced 
lynching again and again and was constantly asking his readers to judge 
Negroes by their average or good qualities and not by their worst. 

Whether he was reprimanding Henry James for his apology in England 
for the provinciality of American literature, or defending Walt Whitman 
from “persecution by those fools who hang in the intellectual void be- 
tween literature and the law,” or discoursing on mocking birds, wrens, 
corn bread and dumplings, or other wonders of nature, Harris always 
invested his writings with charm and sly humor. He loved quiet and 
neighborliness, often decried the growing tendencies toward commercial- 
ism, shallowness, and the hurried life. He was almost a mystic in some 
respects. It is significant that although he was reared a Protestant, “at 
the end of his life and in full possession of his intelligence, he sought 
baptism in the Catholic church.” 

The low-country of South Carolina is one of the most distinctive and 
fascinating culture areas in our nation. It is doubtful whether any other 
section of the country has quite as much self-consciousness and local pride 
as the section of which Charleston is the cultural center. Those who have 
read DuBose Heyward’s Mamba’s Daughters will recall incidents which 
reflected the native Charlestonian’s love for the calm, unhurried life of 
this old city and his scorn for the newer technique of boosting and “go- 
getting.”’ Much of this veneration of the old days pervades this volume 
on The Carolina Low-Country. Writes one of the contributors: “And 
when the last traces of the Plantation civilization are surrendered to the 
spirit of industrialism, will life ever again be so sweet, so peaceful, so 
satisfying?’ While this book is not a notable contribution to history or 
regional geography, it is an excellent source from which the outsider may 
get the “feel’’ of the low-country. It is a picture of the low-country paint- 
ed from the inside and generously seasoned with sentiment, pride, and 
glorification of the great réle which the Carolina low-country has played 
in our history. 

Alfred Huger’s essay, “The Story of the Low-Country,” is the longest 
in the collection. Other articles are contributed by Herbert Ravenal Sass, 
Thomas R. Waring, Archibald Rutledge, DuBose Heyward, and Robert 
W. Gordon. The last-named is, we believe, the only “foreigner” in the 
group. His critical comments on the relation of the Negro spirituals to 
white religious songs is, perhaps, the best, certainly the most objective, 
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article in the volume. The book closes with fifty Negro spirituals, with 
tunes, some of them rare song, which the Society for the Preservation 
of the Spirituals has collected and which furnished the original motiva- 
tion for publishing the symposium. The volume is beautifully decorated 
with paintings, etchings, pen sketches, and end papers. 


Guy B. JoHNsoN 
UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA 


Charleston: Historic and Romantic. By HARIETTE KERSHAW LEID- 
inc. New York: J. P. Lippincott Co., 1931. Pp. 293. $3.50. 


In the less than four pages of the Foreword are found more of the 
unique flavor, tone, and tempo that distinguishes Charleston than in all 
the seven “Books” with many chapters and eighty illustrations that con- 
stitute this volume. The author confesses: ““To those of us who love her, 
appreciate her, and live in her historic confines it is futile to try to put 
Charleston into language. She is in many respects ‘a song without words,’ 
an evanescent atmosphere that refuses to be distilled.” And yet, in her 
Foreword the author makes such an auspicious preliminary attack upon 
the problem that the reader is led to discredit her modesty and to believe 
that she has been uncommonly successful in her distillation of this 
“evanescent atmosphere” into language. Reading beyond the Foreword, 
however, one soon discovers that false hopes have been raised. The work 
is, in the main, merely a scrapbook of antiquarian notes on political, 
military, social, economic, industrial, and cultural odds and ends, put 


together as though with scissors and paste in no logical or well-ordered 
fashion. 


C. S. BoucHER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sociologia Primitiva Chileindiana, 2 vols. By AGustiN VENTURINO. 
Barcelona: Editorial Cervantes, 1927, 1928. Pp. 368+458. 

Sociologia Chilena. By Acustfin VENTURINO. Barcelona: Editorial 
Cervantes, 1929. Pp. 324. 6 ptas. 

Sociologia General Americana. By Austin VENTURINO. Barcelona: 
Editorial Cervantes, 1931. Pp. 360. 7.50 ptas. 
These four volumes are an unusual contribution to cultural ond eco- 


logical sociology. These two phases of sociology are well blended in the 
work of this able South American sociologist, who in a few years has made 
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one of the most significant sociological contributions that has ever come 
out of Latin America. The author knows America first hand in a very 
unusual way and has studied its geography and peoples directly. 

One-third of the first volume is concerned with the physical setting of 
the ancient Indian civilization of Chile and undertakes to explain how 
topography (especially isolation) and soil produced the characteristic 
traits of this culture. The fauna and flora are also treated in the same con- 
nection. The myths, tribal organization, industries, commerce, art, jurid- 
ical, educational, sacerdotal, governmental, and linguistic institutions 
arising out of the environmental situation are treated in detail, but not as 
systematically and as schematically as a North American or European 
sociologist would have described them. If literary style sometimes gets in 
the way of scientific exposition, it is rarely because the author is vague 
about the facts. Possibly he is more of a traveler and lecturer than a 
teacher. 

Volume II of The Sociology of the Primitive Chilean Indians takes up 
the story with the coming of the Spanish conquistadores and draws a vivid 
picture of the shock of the two civilizations and of the effect of war and 
conquest upon the native institutions. The author develops interestingly 
the influence of the fauna and the flora industrially and of the women 
socially in re-establishing a cultural equilibrium after the conquest. 

It is in the Chilean Sociology, which carries on the story through 
colonial and national times, that the author makes his most original con- 
tributions to human ecology. Through several chapters he shows how the 
early colonial civilization was dominated by a military city, which in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries gave way to the commercial city. 
But always the city has dominated the rural areas in Spanish America in 
a manner and to a degree unknown in North America, because in the 
former the rural inhabitants were Indians and in the latter they have been 
for the most part people of the same race as the city dwellers. 

The fourth volume, General American Sociology, deals largely with the 
conflict of races and classes and their gradual accommodation and as- 
similation through the colonial and national periods. The influence of 
governmental, economic, religious, traditional, scientific, and other cultu- 
ral factors in bringing about these slowly evolving changes is made clear 
and, at times, very pointed, in spite of the author’s addiction to the liter- 
ary style. 

No brief review such as this can give an adequate notion of the excel- 
lences of these volumes, nor of some of the stylistic and logical faults, 
which are, however, rather minor in comparison. Those who know the 
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profound ecological and anthropogeographic trend of sociology south of 
the Amazon for nearly a hundred years will not be surprised at the ap- 
pearance of this important collection of works by our Chilean colleague. 


L. L. BERNARD 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Joseph Smith and His Mormon Empire. By Harry M. BEARDSLEY. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. xiit+421. $4.00. 
Zealots of Zion. By HOFFMAN Birney. Philadelphia: Penn Pub- 

lishing Co., 1931. Pp. 317. $3.50. 

In years gone by many books have been written about the Mormons, 
but generally they were written by Mormon haters or Mormon apologists. 
Other writers were not intrigued by the subject. The books being re- 
viewed are quite free from bias. Beardsley, a Chicago newspaper man, 
found Joseph Smith a fascinating subject for historical research. Al- 
though he follows the Saints in their exodus to Utah, his book is almost 
wholly confined to the life of ‘Joe’ Smith. Birney confines his story to 
the pioneering of the Mormons, to their settling in the ‘“‘valleys of the 
mountains.” 

Other writers have attempted more erudite analyses of the founder 
of Mormonism, but none have written more entertainingly than Beards- 
ley. Faced with the alternatives of accepting Smith as a prophet or a 
pathological phenomenon, he accepts the latter, after which the mate- 
rials he has brought together bring him to the conclusion that, whatever 
genius he had for imagination and leadership, Joseph Smith was a crea- 
ture of the times. Those were years of strange movements, of religious 
fervor, and of much floundering about for the eternal truth. That Smith 
built so strong an organization in so short a time was evidence of his abil- 
ity to capture attention. 

Out in Utah the Beardsley book will not be very well received, but 
Zealots of Zion, except for the title, will be read with favor. The explana- 
tion is that Birney has little to say about the divine mission of Joseph 
Smith or the authenticity of Mormonism. There is plenty else to talk 
about. For example, he has written four chapters on what is probably 
the first objective account of the Mountain Meadows Massacre. He has 
also gathered considerable material on some of the early Mormon scouts, 
including Jacob Hamblin, James Andrus, and Anthony Ivins. But this, 
like Beardsley’s book, stops where the interest of the sociologist begins. 
Beardsley tells with skill the story of the prophet of Zion, and Birney’s 
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is the story of the settlement of Zion under the direction of Smith’s suc. 
cessor, Brigham Young. Except in an incidental way both books fail to 
throw light on the nature of Mormon family or community life. These very 
significant subjects have rarely been touched upon except in caricature, 

The patriarchal Mormon family and the at one time isolated Mormon 
community with its irrigation communism are inviting fields for sociologi- 
cal observation. Before they lose their former identity and before the 
records are lost this should be done. To a limited extent, Lowery Nelson 
in his studies of inland towns, made a start; and J. M. Jensen made an- 
other brief beginning in his History of Provo, Utah. There is much here 
for history or fiction, but the unique passing distinctiveness of this folk 
life should be equally intriguing to the sociologist interested in the proc- 
esses of social change. 


NELS ANDERSON 
SetH Low Junior COLLEGE 


The Status of Rural Education. Edited by Guy MontrRosE Wutppte. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1931. Pp, 
272. 

This is the thirtieth ‘““Yearbook”’ of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, and it is the “‘first report of the Society’s Committee on 
Rural Education.”” The materials included were gathered by the Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Professor Orville G. Brim. 

The eleven chapters of the report include the following topics: “Eco- 
nomic and Social Factors of Rural Life,” ‘“‘Pupil Status in the Rural Ele- 
mentary School,” “Availability of Schools in Rural Communities,” “The 
Curriculum of the Rural Elementary School,” “The Curriculum of the 
Rural Secondary School,” “The Preparation of Teachers for Rural 
Schools,” ‘“The Supervision of Rural Schools,” ‘‘Problems in the Organi- 
zation and Administration of Rural Schools,” “Financing the Rural 
School,” ‘‘Co-operative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics,” and “Guiding Principles in Rural Education.’’ Twenty men and 
women contributed to the development of these topics. 

Much of what has gone before in the development of a more adequate 
understanding of the problems of rural education is included in this gen- 
eral survey; but there are interesting and significant omissions. These 
omissions are probably to be explained by the fact that, owing to an excess 
of factual materials, the original plan—to publish the report in two parts 
—had to be abandoned. The present volume is, therefore, a bit heavy on 
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the side of facts, and rather light on the side of interpretation—a condition 
not wholly unusual in the publications of the National Society. 

To the educational sociologist, the report is interesting particularly be- 
cause of its narrowly schoolish point of view. It is not, as it purports to 
be, a study of “‘the status of rural education’”’; it is almost completely a 
study of the status of the rural school—and the time is now far past when 
two such dissimilar themes could be confused. A gesture toward a more 
inclusive understanding is made here and there in the book, as, for ex- 
ample, on page 263, when Professor Brim suggests that a “‘suitable cur- 
riculum for rural children” must take into account “‘(a) the specific char- 
acteristics of the rural natural social environment ... . ; (b) the variety 
of available resources that may be utilized . . . . ; (c) the interests, atti- 
tudes and standards of rural children themselves; and (d) practical and 
fruitful units of work for rural children of different races and age-levels.” 
But no one seems to know how this is to be brought about; so that, as a 
matter of fact, most of the talk is about schools and how to run them, and 
most of the schools are still teaching materials out of textbooks. 

It seems a great pity that this report was not definitely concerned with 
that fundamental problem in rural education: How to make use of the 
educational materials of the whole community—so that the gulf between 
the school and the world might not be quite so wide and so deep for the 
rural child. That, probably, is asking too much, yet awhile. But let us 
hope that, presently, educational leaders will begin to “see life steadily 
and see it whole,” so that, in their programs, they will take into account 
all that is educational in the experiences of children. The child must be 
served—in all his needs, attitudes, and interests; the spiritual heritage of 
his own past must be made available to him, in his own community, as 
has been done so effectively in Denmark; and the rural community—as a 
manner of living—must not be further defeated, under the guise of 
“progress in education.”’ The rural-school problem may be but “one 
phase of the problem of education in a democracy” (p. 99), but that does 
not imply that the rural school should be a copy of a city school, or that 
rural schooling is rural education. 

Let us hope that, shortly, we shall have a study of rural education in its 
own right, a study that will consider the whole life of the rural community 
—within itself and in relation to the world—and which will give us the 
Gestalt within which we shall be able to define, more intelligently, just 
what the work of a rural school should be. 

Joserpn K. Hart 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
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Educational Sociology. By DanteL H. Kutp II. New York: Long. 
mans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+591. $3.50. 


Among the writers of textbooks on educational sociology, we find two 
distinct approaches to the subject: first we find the approach of those who 
regard educational sociology as a social philosophy of education; and, sec. 
ond, those who regard it as a science in its early process of development, 
The writer of the text under review belongs definitely to the second 
group. Again, the textbook writers may be divided into two groups, one 
representing the educators who have become interested in educational 
sociology and have little training in the field of sociology, and the other 
group sociologists with more or less educational experience. The writer 
belongs to the first of these two classes. 

In this attempt to present a scientific approach to educational sociolo- 
gy, the writer has presented one of the best texts for beginning classes that 
has so far appeared. We can, perhaps, best indicate the nature of this 
text by giving its main divisions, as follows: (1) ‘Education in the Com- 
munity,” (2) “Elementary Concepts of the Sociology of Education,” (3) 
“Theory and Data for Policy-making in Schools,” (4) “Sociology: Meth- 
ods and History.” 


E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Vocational Guidance: Report of the Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance and Child Labor, White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. By M. Epirh CAMPBELL and OTHERS. New York: 
The Century Co., 1932. Pp. xxili+396. $3.00. 


Among the significant results of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection is this volume upon the subject of vocational 
guidance. The study with which it deals has a twofold purpose. It pre- 
sents the chief aspect of the present-day guidance practices as they were 
revealed by the answers to a questionnaire sent to public- and parochial- 
school systems in many cities known to have vocational guidance pro- 
grams. It also presents a body of recommendations to those who are 
charged with the responsibility of guiding and training the workers of 
tomorrow. The facts which have been gathered by the authors are clear 
evidence of the growth of the guidance movement since its relatively 
recent introduction to American education. On the other hand, the com- 
prehensive recommendations which are made indicate that the leaders in 
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the field of vocational guidance have visions which extend far beyond the 
current practices. 

The book is splendidly organized for ready reference. The major topics 
which are treated deal with the “Study of the Individual,” “Counseling,” 
Scholarships,” ‘Occupational Studies,” “Junior Employment Serv- 
ice,” “Individual Opportunities for Training,” and “Special Problems.” 
A bibliography of occupational pamphlets adds to the value of the book. 
The findings of special research investigations into the techniques of voca- 
tional-guidance procedures, however, do not come within the scope of this 
volume. 

The school administrator, counselor, and the social worker can look 
to this book as a reliable source of information and stimulation in plan- 
ning the future course of the vocational-guidance activities under their 
supervision. 

RoBERT C. WOELLNER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Lives in the Making: Aims and Ways of Character Building. By HEN- 
RY NEUMANN. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xii+ 
370. $3.00. 

The significance of this series of essays lies in its clear presentation of 
the social setting of personality and character. It is not a treatise on char- 
acter education in the usual sense of the term but an analysis of the con- 
ditions under which character may be expected to grow. Hence we find 
such chapters as ‘‘Better Homes,” “CCommunity Help,” “Work in the 
Present and Future,” ‘Individual Differences,” “Literature and Art.” 
To the discussion of the background of character, and of the responsibility 
of adults for the control of this background, the author brings a broad 
and humane outlook and the wisdom gained from long experience as a 
teacher. (Dr. Neumann is leader of the Brooklyn Society for Ethical 
Culture.) 

In giving the central place to experience, however, the author does not 
hesitate to emphasize the need for direct instruction. Ideals must be 
taught, in terms of both specific controls and general attitudes or prin- 
ciples to which the pupils are led to assent through the exercise of their 
own powers of observation and reason. Misgivings regarding the value of 
efforts to measure results of character education are vigorously expressed. 


Hucu HARTSHORNE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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The Child and Play. By JAMES EDWARD RoGERs. New York: The 
Century Co., 1932. Pp. 205. $2.00. 


The contents of this book are based on the reports of the 1930 White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection. The author has 
elaborated and interpreted the findings of the Conference in the light of 
his experience as a director of the National Recreation Association, 

The eight chapters of the book deal chiefly with play from the stand- 
points of the home, the school, and community resources. There is a 
minor emphasis upon the physical, intellectual, and emotional develop. 
ment which play affords, supplemented by photographic illustrations of 
boys and girls busy and absorbed in games, handcraft, nature study, and 
the like. In a number of points the author utilizes his obviously rich 
experience in the practical guidance of play activities by furnishing con- 
crete suggestions with reference to the constructive employment of leisure 
moments. Notwithstanding frequent overlapping and repetition of ma- 
terial, Mr. Rogers has given an exceedingly informative account of the 
present status of the play. movement in the United States. In so far as 
his underlying philosophy of play is concerned, the book contains little 
that has not appeared previously in recreational literature. By far the 
most significant realization gained from the many insertions of the White 
House Conference deliberations is the conviction that the consideration 
of any angle of childhood inevitably leads to a discussion of childhood’s 
major expression—play. 

CLAUDIA WANNAMAKER 
IL.ino!Is INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE RESEARCH 


Problem Tendencies in Children. By W1LLarpD C. OLSON. Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1930. Pp. xit+92. $2.00. 


This book is a stimulating contribution to the present trend in social- 
psychological studies toward the reduction of qualitative descriptions to 
quantitative expression. The chief interest in the book for the social-psy- 
chologist is its methodology. 

Two schedules are used in the study of a large sample of pupils in 
Minneapolis public schools. The first schedule contains a list of fifteen 
behavior problems, ranging from “‘Disinterest in school work”’ to “Ob- 
scene notes, talk, or pictures.”” A second schedule is composed of a list of 
thirty-five traits. This list is divided roughly into what may be called 
intellectual, physical, social, and emotional traits. These traits, or items 
on which thé child is to be rated, are put in the form of questions, and the 
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rater is asked to answer a given question by checking one of five scaled 
categories which to him indicates most nearly the relative degree of 
presence or absence of the trait in the child. 

From his analysis the author concludes that: 

The evidence suggests the absence of any fundamental developmental trend 
in the values when analyzed by age and grade. The absence of a growth curve 
may be a reflection of the rating method of measurement rather than a descrip- 
tion of changes in problem tendencies with age. [That is, that the rater may be 
rating the child against a common-sense norm for his particular age group 
rather than against a more absolute standard.] Boys consistently secure higher 
mean ratings than girls in the populations studied. The overlapping between 
groups is large, however. Raters tend to be rather consistent in the central 
tendency of judgment on the Behavior Rating Scale. Differences exist in the 
central tendency of rating in schools in different parts of the city. The differ- 
ences in the mean ratings [of these schools] are associated with such factors as 
average intelligence and amount of illegal absence [in these schools]. 


It would have been very interesting to know the rates of crime, delinquen- 
cy, family disorganization, and other indexes of social disorganization for 
the areas represented by these different school groups. 

The study of the validity and reliability of the “Behavior Rating 
Scale” seems to indicate that the scale “does measure with some con- 
sistency a complex group of behavior symptoms that may be called 
problem tendencies.” 

The work is carefully done, the claims for it are modest enough. One 
finds himself hoping that the author may be able to follow his suggested 
extension of the study, which is to follow the subsequent history of the 
2,867 children studied in this survey and thus further test the predictive 


value of the scale. LEONARD S. CoTrrELL, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Psychology and Psychiatry in Pediatrics. The Report of the Sub- 
Committee on Psychology and Psychiatry of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. New York: Century 
Co., 1932. Pp. xiii+146. 

This report of the subcommittee on psychology and psychiatry con- 
siders the attitude of the general practitioner, the pediatrician, the psy- 
chologist, and the psychiatrist to the mental hygiene and the personality 
of the child. With the increasing interest in the study of mental hygiene 


as applied to child life there have developed methods of approach and a 
special technique. 
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In order to carry on advantageously it is desirable to have the harmoni- 
ous co-operation of all workers interested in this field. It is noted in this 
report that psychiatrists frequently encounter social prejudices which 
completely prevent any logical solution of the problems to be solved. It js 
important that the medical practitioner should acquire a psychiatric 
viewpoint with regard to the personality of the child. It is pointed out 
that mental hygiene is an effort to study the genetic factors which infly- 
ence personality with the hope that difficulties be foreseen and evil con- 
sequences avoided. 

The report of the committee is ably discussed by a psychiatrist, a 
pediatrician, and a psychologist. 

It is to be hoped that as a result of this conference there will developa 
mutual understanding and better integration between the various groups 
interested in the study of the emotions and personality of the child. 
Various points of conflict and misunderstanding are pointed out and the 
general aims and goals are described. 

I. A. Ast 


CHICAGO 


Recording and Reporting for Child Guidance Clinics. By Mary 
AucGusta CLARK. New York: The Commonwealth Fund Divi- 
sion of Publications, 1930. Pp. xi+151. $2.00. 


This study is concerned with the form and technique of recording, 
filing, and reporting information on cases that come in to child-guidance 
clinics. It is based on the experience of a considerable number of clinics. 
It is an excellent handbook for use by those who are considering the organ- 
ization of clinical work or who wish to improve the efficiency of the sys- 
tems of recording in their institutions. This very excellent study of forms 
and technique suggests the possibility that another study could be made 
of how records of social agencies could be improved in the direction of 
making them more valuable resources for research purposes. 


LEONARD S. JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Attitudes of Children Towards Law. By E. G. Locknart. Iowa 

City: University of Iowa Press, 1930. Pp. 61. $1.00. 

The problem of this study is to ascertain the “attitude” of children 
toward law in situations which supply a motive for disobedience. The 
responses of fifty lawyers, “highest in ability and moral character,” toa 
test prepared by the author are taken as a standard and used to compare 
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the reactions of more than three thousand children. The influences of 
rural and urban environment, age, grade, sex, mental ability (as measured 
by the Otis Self-Administering Tests), and socio-economic status (as re- 
vealed by the Sims Score-Card) on the “attitudes” of the children toward 
law are also determined. The author finds: that children approach the 
adult “attitudes’’ toward law as they advance through the grades; that 
sex has no significant influence; that intelligence is a factor only where 
the mental age is eight years or less; that the socio-economic status is of no 
importance in determining “attitudes” toward law. The conclusion of 
the author that “this study shows clearly that attitude toward law is 
approximately the same for children in all social and civic conditions 
whether in the rural community or a city environment” seems unwar- 
ranted in the light of the data he presents. 
P. M. HAvseR 


CENTRAL Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
CHICAGO 


Race Attitudes of Iowa Children. By Ratpu D. Mrnarp. Iowa City: 
University of Iowa Study No. 217, 1931. Pp. ror. 


Methodologically, this study of the race attitudes of 1,352 children of 
both sexes in the schools of five lowa communities offers an advance over 
anything previously attempted. Nevertheless, the results are disappoint- 
ing. Great individual differences are shown to exist, but these are not 
clearly correlated with grade, intelligence, social status of the home, or 
other measurable differences. Race attitudes, already recognizable in the 
seventh grade, change and develop during adolescence. No allowance is 
made in the tests given for the possibility that pupils in their answers 
may react to the assumed preferences of the person administering the 
test. A tendency is shown to exist for rational progress to be more stable 
than progress in adjustment of feeling. This difference is explained with 
a growing responsiveness during adolescence to the conditioning influences 
of the group to which the pupil belongs. 


Bruno LASKER 
Yonkers N.Y. 


Schizophrenia. By HELGE LunpHoLM. Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Pp. 117. 
Some of Lundholm’s observations and suggestions indicate that the 
humerous approaches to the study of insanity may be converging. The 
tendency, however, is still to neglect what may prove to be the most 
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fertile field of investigation. There is little recognition of the Possibility 
that a disturbance in normal social relationships of an individual may 
produce such abnormal reactions as loss of inhibition, indifference to 
reality, etc. Lundholm’s explanation is in terms of the mechanism of the 
individual. The schizophrene, he believes, is deficient in two respects, 
First, he has a strong E-disposition, i.e., his “protective” (altruistic) and 
“submissive” instincts are abnormally weak at birth. The effect of this 
weakness is to prohibit sublimation and leave only the possibility of re. 
pression. Second, the individual has, also by heredity, a wish to escape 
from painful self-recognition. The effect of this is to generate fantasies 
and to inhibit the R-function (Reality-function). 

This R-function is defined as a sentiment which derives its energy 
from the pure impulse (instinct) of curiosity. One feels a need of careful 
definitions of reality, function, sentiment, energy, impulse, instinct, and 
curiosity. 


RoBERT E. L. Faris 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


The Craving for Superiority. By RAYMOND DopbGE and EvcEn 
KauHN. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. Pp. vii+6o. 
$1.50. 

This brief essay is the joint product of a well-known psychologist anda 
well-known psychopathologist. It is assumed that each human trait may 
be measured and that its distribution among a population provides an 
indication of matter-of-fact superiority as well as matter-of-fact inferiori- 
ty. A feeling of superiority and a feeling of inferiority may or may not 
correspond to the fact as defined. A craving for genuine or matter-of-fact 
superiority and a craving for the feeling of superiority itself are discussed. 
There is no reference to the problem of identifying the subjective situa- 
tion from the point of view of an observer; this, coupled with the compre- 
hensive connotation which the term “‘superiority’”’ seems to bear in the 
minds of the writers, gives a fatal ambiguity to the booklet. 


D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Criminal Procedure in North Carolina. By GEORGE R. SHERRILL. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. x+ 
173. $3.00. 

The author states that his book is “an attempt to analyze a sufficient 
number of cases decided by the courts of North Carolina since 1890 to 
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show the general trends and tendencies in the interpretation by the 
Supreme Court of criminal procedure.” Despite obviously earnest efforts 
it cannot unqualifiedly be said that he has succeeded. It needs only a 
few pages of reading to lay bare that he has no law training and that his 
analysis and conclusions suffer fatally in consequence. Wholly unjustifi- 
able conclusions are drawn, cases are presented only on the basis of 
garbled headnotes, and, in general, a surprising number of pitfalls are 
discovered and fallen into. Space limitations permit only one specific 
instance: every lawyer knows (although few laymen seem to) that tech- 
nical reasons for a decision are very often only the camouflage covering 
the actual reasons, and it is these latter that are the factors of major 
importance. Yet the author accepts every technical decision confidingly 
at its full worth (or seeming lack of worth). There is a table of cases re- 
ferred to, but curiously enough no accompanying indication where in 
the text they are referred to; as the discussion is not so rigidly logical 
it is most difficult to discover this for one’s self. There is no discussion 
whether evidence illegally seized should or should not be admissible 
against a defendant, although this problem was considered in three cases 
since 1913 (only one of these cases appears in the table of cases, but as it 
cannot be located in the text it is of course impossible to determine in 
what connection it was used). There is nothing regarding the trial court’s 
power to suspend sentence, and State v. Crook, 115 N.C. 760, is not re- 
ferred to. There is nothing on the state’s attorney’s power to proceed by 
information, that is, without any action by the grand jury, yet the matter 
was considered in 1904 (State v. Thornton, 136 N.C. 610). There is noth- 
ing on the right to waive a jury trial, although the leading case, State v. 
Pulliam, appears in the table of cases and therefore is mentioned some- 
where. There is no point in naming further omissions. The book contains 
a table of contents, but no index of any kind. 


E. W. PUTTKAMMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Should Prisoners Work? A Study of the Prison Labor Problem of the 
United States. By Louis N. Rostnson. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co., 1931. Pp. xii+353. 


This is an analysis of the amount and causes of idleness in prisons, 
the systems of prison labor, prison industrial management, prison wages, 
and prices of prison-made commodities. It is an organization of the best 
available materials on prison labor. In addition, new material on labor 
in local prisons has been secured by the questionnaire method. The ma- 
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terial is presented from the point of view of the practical improvement of 
prison labor systems and of the increased efficiency of the prison in deal. 
ing with its inmates. The book presents a picture of a continuous reduc. 
tion by prison labor laws of the scope for prison labor and, within its scope 
at the present time, a great amount of idleness in prisons due to the lack of 
initiative of prison managers in selling the prison products. From the 
practical point of view an efficient system of labor is one of the most im- 
portant prison problems. This is the first American book on this subject, 
and it is thorough and comprehensive. 


EpwIn H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Conflicting Penal Theory in Statutory Law.. By MABEL A. E torr, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xiiit+274. $4.00. 


The author undertakes to determine the extent to which the recent 
statutory enactments in a selected group of states reflect adherence to 
the classical or to the positive theory of punishment, or to what extent 
there has been a backward and forward drift without adherence to either 
theory. To this end she has set down in detail for each of the selected 
states the statutory changes in the subjects of juvenile courts, indeter- 
minate sentence, parole, probation, suspended sentence, policewomen, 
insanity investigations, habitual offenders, and the death penalty. Cer- 
tainly these would seem to cover the main fields, and the states selected 
are also fairly representative (although it seems odd that no old-line 
southern state was included—North Carolina, which was picked, is hardly 
typical—and that Colorado was chosen because it had “‘a large urban 
population’’). 

On the whole, the trends have been sketched clearly; and, so far as 
anything definite can justifiably be shown, it has been brought out, leav- 
ing vagueness where in fact it exists (all too often the case!). Occasionally 
the reader feels that the author’s obvious (and no doubt highly proper) 
leaning toward the positive theory and her bias toward certain changes 
and against others have so far affected her views as slightly to distort 
them. For example, in appraising the juvenile court laws (which stand 
highest in her good graces) a provision that a delinquent child should 
be required gradually to make financial restitution to an injured person 
is of course excellent, a lesson in social responsibility. But where certain 
statutes not to her liking do exactly the same thing for the adult offender 
they are labeled as merely “punitive,” “retributory,” a survival of the 


vengeance theory. Again, as habitual offender laws, providing heavier 
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penalties on third or fourth convictions, are disliked by the author (maybe 
they are unwise, and maybe not—that is a separate question), she seeks 
to damn them still further by asserting that they are of the pernicious 
classical theory of making the punishment fit the offense, not of the lauda- 
ble positive theory making it fit the offender. Where is logic here? Cer- 
tainly the habitual-offender acts look entirely to the offender; for the 
same offense the recidivist and the first offender get entirely different 
treatment. True, it may be unwise treatment, and by being the same for 
all third or fourth offenders it is obviously imperfectly individualized; 
but it is a step toward, not from, the positive theory. 

In the main, however, the author has succeeded commendably in pic- 
turing the extent to which a purposed choice has, or rather has not, 
affected the penal legislation investigated. It is a pity that practical con- 
siderations forced a limitation of the study to statutes alone. 


E. W. PuTTKAMMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Oriental Crime in California: A Study of Offenses Committed by Orien- 
tals in That State 1900-1927. By WALTER G. BEacu. “Stanford 
University Publications, History, Economics, and Political Sci- 
ence,” Vol. III, No. 3. Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1932. Pp. 98. 

This is an analysis of the arrests of Chinese and Japanese in twenty- 
two counties and cities of California and of commitments to the state pris- 
ons. These records, with certain exceptions, cover the period 1900 to 
1927. The material is presented as absolute numbers and as percentages of 
total arrests, with the conclusion that arrests of Orientals constitute a 
very small part of the burden of crime. The analysis of types of offenses 
shows that the Chinese differ from the Japanese in the distributions of 
arrests. The ages and occupations of offenders are shown, also. 


EpwWIn H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Education for Empire Settlement: A Study of Juvenile Migration. 
By ALEXANDER G. ScHOLES. “Royal Empire Society Imperial 
Studies,” No. 6. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. xii 
+250. 7s. 6d. 


This is a study of juvenile migration from Great Britain, with particu- 
lar attention to the education of the migrants prior to their departure from 
Great Britain and their training and protection after arrival in the coun- 
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try of destination. Juvenile migration is defined for purposes of this study 
as the movement overseas of young persons under the age of twenty-one 
and unaccompanied by parents or guardians. The book is divided into 
three parts, as follows: first, the history of juvenile migration up to the 
year 1914, showing how it outgrew its early penal, reformatory, and rescue 
stages and became an important factor in empire settlement; second, a 
description of the agencies and policies in Great Britain, Canada, Aus. 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa for assistance in migration and for 
protection after migration; third, the economic, medical, and educational 
aspects of the problem both from the point of view of Great Britain and 


the Dominions. 


EDWIN H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Homicides in the United States. By H. C. BREARLEY. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1932. Pp. x+249. $2.50. 


The book represents an attempt to survey the data and literature 
dealing with the problem of homicide in the United States. The major 
portion of the book is concerned with a discussion of what others have 
done in the field. However, here and there, the author does introduce 
data on homicides in South Carolina which are both original and quite 
valuable. The book could have been greatly improved had the author 
not employed so extensively secondary sources and standard textbooks 
in his discussion of the theoretical aspects of the problem of homicide. 
This practice becomes questionable when textbooks are used as sources 
of quotations from original monographs which are available. There are, 
however, some sections which are comparatively well done. The author's 
detailed compilation of homicide rates for the United States, which are 
presented in the last chapter, are his major contribution. The compiled 
rates insure the book a place on the shelves of libraries used by social 


scientists for reference purposes. 


E. D. MONACHESI 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


International Survey of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. By THE INTERNATIONAL SURVEY COMMITTEE. 
New York: Association Press, 1932. Pp. 425. 

Under the direction of Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, this study of the foreign 
work of the Christian Associations of the United States and Canada has 
assumed an importance beyond the immediate practical requirements of 
the organizations concerned. It offers new first-hand illustrations, not 
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only of the working of international co-operation in voluntary social ef- 
fort, but also of the integration of national and local purposes—and this 
in a movement which, as a whole, is yet in process of development. The 
analysis of the Christian Associations’ effectiveness in many countries 
reveals the special values as well as the limits of foreign participation in 
the shaping of activities that are directed in the main to meet specific 
local needs. In such a copartnership, the demands on mutual understanding 
and flexibility of methods far exceed those of the older forms of missionary 
enterprise and of unilateral international philanthropy. It is interesting 
to find that, with special training for adaptability, the American secre- 
taries abroad actually make a twofold contribution: they bring to the 
primary local tasks of character-education suggestions of methods grown 
out of a wider experience, and they function as mutual interpreters be- 
tween distant cultures. They are educators rather than promoters. The 
survey itself is methodologically instructive because of its successful reli- 
ance on co-operation in the field without relinquishment of objective 
standards. 


Bruno LASKER 
NEW YORK 


Introduction to Beauty. By VAN METER AmEs. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1931. Pp. xii+280. 


Mr. Ames’s main theme is the universal presence of beauty in all of 
life’s varied manifestations—in art, in nature, in the lowly occupation of 
the bootblack, and the creative force of a financier or a famous composer. 
Art has a mystical quality which enables us to see beauty wherever we 
can contemplate values. Writers like Dreiser, Aldous Huxley, and Hem- 
ingway lack the mystical sense of beauty in that they fail to see the values 
and purposes of life. 

In the section on the fine arts, Mr. Ames describes the nature of our 
enjoyment of the movies. Though tolerant of popular taste, he hopes for 
more subtlety and refinement. There follow chapters descriptive of the 
distinctive beauty of the theater, painting and sculpture, music, dancing, 
architecture, and literature. The author has made a unique contribution 
in adding a section on the art of good printing. 

“If beauty is value contemplated, then it must appear. . . . wherever 
the imagination is caught by a vision of something better and beyond.” 
Consistent with this view, the author in the final chapters shows how 
business, philosophy, religion, education, even love and the creation of a 
living beauty, may partake of the nature of art. 
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The book has an underlying ethical and religious tone. It is not a 
technical treatise on aesthetics but rather an attempt to guide the layman 
to a fuller appreciation of the beauty of life. 


HERBERT S. LANGFELD 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


By Word of Mouth. By TATIANA W. BoLpyREFF. Boston: The Gor- 
ham Press, 1931. Pp. 144. 


In the “Preamble” to this collection of opinions on various psychologic 
and sociologic aspects of language the author warns the reader with these 
modest words: ‘‘Mine, therefore, is rather an amateurish attitude and it 
would be utterly preposterous to look forward to any claim of scientific 
treatment.” Scientific works are extensively quoted, but the passages 
are in many cases misunderstood or misapplied, and some of the sources 
are obsolete. Such important questions as the interrelation of language 
and culture, and racial characteristics manifested in language are dealt 
with, but the author’s own quotation of Vendrey’s authoritative opinion 
should have been more seriously considered: “In the present state of our 
means of research, any attempt to discover the soul of a people by the 
character of their language is a chimerical enterprise.’ The notion of 
progress in language or of perfection in language, which appears in one 
form or another throughout these essays, is one of the most prevalent 
misconceptions of the fundamental nature of language. Perfection or 
progress in language, if by progress we do not mean simply change, has 
always been judged by some arbitrary aesthetic standard or from the 
standpoint of some cultural or national preference. The only reasonable 
criterion for rating languages as better or worse should be their fitness 
for social intercourse among those who speak them. Do some languages 
meet this requirement better than others? We do not know. But we do 
know that there is nothing in the essence of the language spoken by the 
lowliest savage to prevent it from being as effective a means of com- 
munication in his environment as English is in ours. 


M. J. ANDRADE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


West Philadelphia: A Study of Natural Social Areas. By W. WaAI- 
LACE WEAVER. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1931. Pp. 169. 

This thesis attempts to apply the concept “natural area”’ in an analysis 
of West Philadelphia and its minor census divisions, using census tract 
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data of 1920 and historical materials. The author concludes: “The at- 
tempt to discover some natural basis for subdividing West Philadelphia 
into territorial units suitable for the detailed compilation and analysis of 
social and economic statistics has failed to reveal any generalized scheme 
inherent in the data.”’ Since most of the census tracts now in use in the 
United States were arrived at more or less arbitrarily, for the convenience 
of census taking and tabulation, it should not be expected that these units 
could be organized very successfully into natural areas. The use of spot 
maps made from individual case records gave rise to the concept “natural 
area.” Data in the form of individual cases are reducible to tract areas, 
but the reverse, if possible, is accidental. It is more likely that census 
tracts near the central business districts of Philadelphia would conform 
more closely to natural areas than in West Philadelphia, inasmuch as the 
tract areas at the center are usually smaller and the degree of specializa- 
tion in use of land is further developed. Consequently, segregations at the 
center as measured by a given characteristic would be more sharply de- 
fined. The application of the wrong technique has produced negative re- 
sults in this study rather than the limitations of the theory of “natural 
area.” 

Almost half of the thesis is given over to historical materials, which are 
not used to explain exceptions to the process of the formation of natural 
social areas here considered, and as the materials stand they have no 
place in a thesis which treats the data from the point of view of ecology. 

The application of the concept “gradient” in the closing pages appears 
to be fruitful, and the development of stabilizing indices for various char- 
acteristics of population is original and commendable. 


CHARLES NEWCOMB 
ILLINOIS 


Protestant Co-operation in American Churches. By H. Paut Dovuc- 
Lass. New York: Institute for Social and Religious Research, 
1930. Pp. xvii+514. $3.50. 

This study of the activities of city-church federations makes available 
for students of community organization an excellent body of material 
dealing with an important phase of community life in which co-operative 
movements have made headway with great difficulty. The data for this 
study were secured through intensive field studies of church federations 
in twenty of the larger American cities. The report, which is descriptive 
and analytical rather than primarily statistical, not merely discusses prob- 
lems of organization of interest to church leaders, but presents a large 
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array of facts that throw light on the advantages and limitations of the 
federation movement in general. The whole volume is characterized by a 
commendable objectivity with emphasis upon an analysis of the existing 
situation rather than upon exhortation designed to further the interests 
of the Protestant co-operative movement. Social workers concerned with 
the problems of community chests and councils of social agencies can 
learn much from this investigation of federation in the religious field, 


J. F. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Old Bowery Days. By Atvin F. Hartow. New York: D. Appleton 

Co., 1931. Pp. xi+565. $5.00. 

Perhaps no street in America has a story so colorful as that of the 
Bowery in New York City. For nearly two hundred years it was the 
main highway by land to and from the city. However dull it may look 
today, the Bowery has had a glorious past, and that is the theme of 
this book. Harlow is a happy combination of journalist and historian 
who found in this subject, if we may judge from the style in which he has 
written, a very happy task. He has here an excellent opportunity to re- 
view the long record of merchandising, politics, night life, but always in 
the most lively, garish, and, we are tempted to add, romantic sense, 
Whenever in the past New York had its gangs, riots, vice, its colorful 
Saturday nights, and its beer politicians—these elements and all their 
kindred made the Bowery their cherished rendezvous. And the story 
Harlow has told as well as one could ask. The one thing he failed to do 
was to see the evolution of the Bowery with reference to the surrounding 
areas. He has written as though the Bowery were an isolated fact. 
Actually this street was for more than a century the backbone of New 
York, and in its history is written the story of the growth of a city from 
Stuyvesant to Steve Brody. 


NELS ANDERSON 
SetH Low COLLEGE 


These Agitators and Their Idea. By Harry M. Cuatront. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Cokesbury Press, 1931. Pp. 363. $2.00. 

This is a book by a fanatic about fanatics. A prohibitionist gives us 
fifteen short biographies of leading prohibitionists from Neal Dow and 
John Gough to Wayne B. Wheeler and “‘Pussyfoot” Johnson. Bigotry and 
intolerance are proper subjects for sociological study, and this book sup- 
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plies good source material. The Evangelical Protestant ethics—one of 
the narrowest of all moral systems—is here exhibited in all its blundering 
and unintelligent use of power. Blind to any views but their own, in- 
capable of conceiving that they could be wrong, these ruthless zealots have 
reduced the nation to a depth of crime, corruption, hypocrisy, and con- 
tempt of law unequaled in the civilized world. 

The sociologist will find here an excellent study of sectarians who have 
improved upon the morals and mores of their deity. Christ was not a 
prohibitionist. 

Lyrorp P. Epwarps 


St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY 


Woman Labour in India. By Rayant Kanta Das. (From the Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 4 and 5, October and 
November, 1931.) Geneva: International Labour Office, 1931. 
Pp. 72. 

A wealth of material concerning the work and working conditions of 
women in India has been compressed into a trenchant little booklet con- 
sisting of two articles reprinted from the International Labour Review. 
The evidence presented by Dr. Das furnishes one more valid reason for 
the co-operation of all countries with the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in its effort to reduce the exploitation of labor as a factor in competi- 
tive costs of production. 

Of the total number of persons gainfully occupied, the percentage of 
women is 31 in India, as compared with 30 in England and Wales. The 
majority of Indian women are employed as field laborers and farm serv- 
ants; but, as these workers are outside the scope of government control, 
Dr. Das has confined his study to women workers in plantations, factories, 
and mines, where employment is regulated by labor legislation. Methods 
of recruitment, the abuses of workers under the sardars and other re- 
cruiters and overseers, health and safety provisions and omissions, hours, 
wages, efficiency of labor, housing and social conditions in general, welfare 
work, and other factors affecting women workers in India are concisely 
and vividly described, with plenty of statistical and other factual material 
as a supporting basis. 

A large number of women are still employed underground, chiefly in 
coal mines, but a law passed in 1929 providing for their gradual elimina- 
tion will remove this evil by July 1, 1939. 
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Dr. Das outlines a social policy providing free and compulsory educa. 
tion for girls, the creation of new industrial opportunities for women, the 
abolition of child marriage, purdah and the caste system, and the political 
enfranchisement of women. 

For a gripping, though completely objective and unemotional, picture 
of one phase of an industrial revolution in the making one cannot do 
better than read this material which Dr. Das has presented with scholarly 
and sympathetic insight. 


Mary BARNETT GILson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Modern India: A Co-operative Study. Edited by Sir Joun Cummine, 
London: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. 304. 


The political control of India has developed a particular type of 
British administrator. In Modern India, representatives of this class de- 
scribe the country which they have governed. They write with confidence 
and authority of the external facts of Indian life, of rainfall and revenue, 
of famines and railways, of agriculture and irrigation, of the army, and 
of law and order. Although these British administrators have had years 
of intimate contact with Indian civilization they have remained outsiders 
and foreigners. Nowhere in the book is there an intimate picture of the 
subjective aspects of Indian culture or of the modern social changes which 
are stirring young India. 


PAUL FREDERICK CRESSEY 
UNIVERSITY 


Without the Pale: The Life Story of an Outcaste. By MARGARET SIN- 
CLAIR STEVENSON. Calcutta: Association Press, 1930. Pp. 87. 


The stratification of Indian life is not confined to the caste system but 
extends to the outcaste groups as well. The Dheds, with which this book 
deals, are the highest of seven outcaste groups in western India. They are 
a typical folk people, and this study describes in a formal manner the 
control which custom exerts over all their actions, especially at times of 
birth, marriage, illness, and death. This is not a life-history document 
despite the suggestion of the title. 


PAUL FREDERICK CRESSEY 
McGILt UNIVERSITY 
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The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration: A Study of Immigrant 
Churches. By GEORGE M. STEPHENSON. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1932. Pp. viii+ 542. 

This is a historical description of the development of radical religious 
sects in Sweden about the middle of last century as a reaction against the 
rigidity and intolerance of the state church, of the migration of religious 
groups to the United States, and the development of their religious organ- 
izations in this country. The material is organized principally around 
religious leaders. The account represents a very careful combing of a 
vast amount of literature, much of which is relatively inaccessible. 

Against the background of this descriptive account of the development 
of Swedish and Swedish-American religious groups, various points of 
sociological significance appear. The most important of these is the devel- 
opment of community organization among Swedish-Americans. In con- 
trast with many other immigrant groups, the Swedish immigrants who 
came first to the United States developed the church as a community 
institution. When the more extensive migration developed a generation 
later, the immigrants from Sweden found many churches organized, and 
these churches served as community institutions through which the Swed- 
ish-Americans developed an adaptation to the new country. In addition, 
this book furnishes much interesting material regarding religious sects, 
the motives in immigration, the reaction of Swedish-American culture 
upon Sweden, and the modification of the Swedish language in America. 


EpwIin H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Negro in American National Politics. By W1tu1AM F. Now in. 
Boston: The Stratford Co., 1931. Pp. 148. $2.00. 


The réle of the Negro in national politics is a fascinating subject, but 
Mr. Nowlin has failed to realize its possibilities. The story of how the 
early Negro congressmen were elected and of what part they played in 
the reconstruction governments had not been fully told. After the col- 
lapse of the northern program, how did the Negro make himself felt in 
national conventions and campaigns and how did he begin to build up his 
influence again by securing certain federal appointive positions? What 
factors have enabled the Negroes to send again a representative to Con- 
gress after a lapse of twenty-eight years? In the few pages which he has 
allowed himself, Mr. Nowlin has given some of the bare facts of this story, 
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but he has not interpreted the facts, and his characters fail to stand out as 
real personalities. 

In the main, the book is accurate as far as it goes but there are some 
serious omissions. Frederick Douglass’ réle in connection with federal 
appointments is not analyzed. Congressman DePriest is placed in the 
Twenty-first District of Illinois instead of the First, and the statement is 
made, “‘unlike many of the early Negro congressmen, DePriest has had 
but little legislative experience.’’ This statement fails to take into ac. 
count his four years as Cook County commissioner. Many well-known 
titles are not found in the bibliography given at the end of the book, 
The style of this book would have betrayed its academic origins even if the 
introduction had not branded it as a Master’s thesis. 


HAROLD F. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Nationalism in Modern Finland. By JoHN H. WuorInen. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. x +302. $3.75. 


The story of nationalism in Finland is extremely complicated. Finnish, 
Swedish, and Russian aspirations intermesh and interact in a bewildering 
fashion with each other and also with the socialistic, communistic, and 
fascistic movements of these latter days. Mr. Wuorinen who is an in- 
structor in history at Columbia University has attempted to present a 
broad outline of these developments, hoping 
that the reader will perchance discover that in the history of nationalism in Fin- 
land there inheres a good deal of material illustrative of the manner in which 
modern nationalism shaped the course particularly of the lesser nations of the 
Western European culture area. 


Having completed his survey, the author concludes 
that the two nationalist movements (Finnish and Swedish) in present-day Fin- 
land are not the consequences of racial, religious or economic factors. They do 


not rest upon political particularism, and they do not draw their sustenance from 
the antagonism of social classes. 


They are, he finds, the result of the agitation of a handful of nationalistic 
zealots, who, more or less conscious of the danger of Russification, formu- 
lated the nationalistic creeds and propagandized and awakened the for- 
merly inarticulate masses. 

Clarity of conception and presentation is occasionally sacrificed by a 
confusing use of some of the main terms. Finns and Finnish, for instance, 
are used indiscriminately as ethnic, linguistic, and political designations. 
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In consequence, the Swedes in Finland are sometimes included in the 
term Finns, and at other times called Swede-Finns. To the reviewer’s 
knowledge, the latter term is not used at all in Finland by either Finns or 
Swedes. A more accurate terminology has long been used by discriminat- 
ing European writers. The volume is well documented with original 
Finnish and Swedish sources. 


A. M. MyurmMan 
Bates COLLEGE 


The National System of Education in Mexico. By CAMERON DUNCAN 
ExsaucuH. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1931. Pp. 149. $2.00. 


The author of this monograph has very diligently plowed through all 
of the official publications of the Mexican Ministry of Public Education 
printed during the last dozen years. He hasalso read, among other things, 
some magazine articles, Dewey’s Democracy and Education, Boas’ Mind 
of Primitive Man, Giddings’ Principles of Sociology and Priestley’s 
Mexican Nation: A History. The result of this industry is a creditable 
outline of the formal organization of the Mexican national educational 
system. There is no evidence that Dr. Ebaugh has ever seen a Mexican 
school, and perhaps this is why there is a certain air of unreality in the 
author’s attempt to delineate the social significance of recent educational 
developments in Mexico. 


EYLER N. SIMPSON 
Mexico City 


The Financial Aftermath of War. By Jostan Stamp. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 149. $1.75. 


The Gold Standard and Its Future. By T. E. Grecory. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. vilit+-115. $1.50. 


Two distinguished English economists here contribute their mite to the popu- 
lar literature on the gold standard and post-war finance. Those who have been 
confused by Keynes’s extreme statements will welcome the more balanced views 
that are presented by these authors. 

Gregory almost seems to direct his argument at the Keynes public and mar- 
shals his material convincingly against much of the current criticism of the gold 
standard. He stresses the view that it is not justifiable to compare the working 
of a managed paper currency under ideal conditions with the working of the 
gold standard under un-ideal circumstances. He concludes “that a universal, 

anent departure from the gold standard as a conscious act of choice is most 
improbable.” 

Stamp’s contribution consists of some lucidly written chapters on the nature 
of taxation, inflation, and deflation, which should be required reading for some 
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of our business “leaders” and editorial writers. The author also discusses the 
financial liquidation of the war and the differences of internal and external 
debts. Although the illustrative material is European, the American reader will 
find much that has a direct bearing on current problems. The volume is ad- 
dressed to the layman, but Stamp’s experience during the war, and afterward 
as a member of the Dawes and Young Committees, will give the story a certain 
pungency even to more specialized readers. 


Harry D. GmEonsE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tolstoy: Literary Fragments, Letters, and Reminiscences Not Previously 
Published. Edited by RENE FU Lop-MItier. Translated by Paur 
ENGLAND. New York: The Dial Press, 1931. Pp. xvi+330. 


This volume presents some literary fragments, letters, and reminiscences 
about Tolstoy which have not previously been printed. The stories are in Tol- 
stoy’s inimitable and brilliant style, but do not add anything of outstanding 
importance to the volumes which have formerly been published, containing his 
more famous works. 

The letters throw some light on Tolstoy’s personal attitude toward love, 
marriage, and the home. 

The volume will be useful to anyone who is making an exhaustive study of 
Tolstoy, but will not be of particular importance to others. 


JEROME Davis 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Bismarck and Mussolini. By CHARLES H. SHERRILL. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. xxi+304. $3.00. 
Bismarck gets the first half and Mussolini gets the second half of this naive 
piece of writing. The author shows no technical competence in the analysis of 
traits of personality development, and his historical conceptions are obvious or 


dubious to a degree. His special field of competence would appear to be han- 
dling and assessing columns of marching men (see page 180). 


D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Our Pacific Possessions. By JAY EARLE THomson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xii+264. $0.90. 
A small “‘geographical” reader for the grade schools containing an unexciting 


travelogue of a supposed “‘we”’ trip to Alaska, Hawaii, Samoa, the Philippines, 
and Guam. Ninety illustrations. 


MAURICE T. PRICE 
WasHInGcTON, D.C. 
Diabetes: Its Control by the Individual and the State. By ELLiott 
P. Jostin. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. 69. 
$1.00. 


The author of this short monograph, Dr. Joslin, has long been known as one 
of the ablest workers in the field of clinical diabetes. In a few pages Dr. Joslin 
has succeeded in presenting in simple and clear language the essential facts and 
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problems in this important disturbance to health. The author makes clear that 
the average child or average adult can, after a small amount of instruction and 
training by a competent doctor, really check himself in the control of this 
malady. According to available data, diabetes seems to be on the increase, and 
the author points out that we must take steps, similar to those taken in connec- 
tion with the problem of tuberculosis, to acquaint society in general with meas- 
ures of prevention and control. Dr. Joslin argues that this duty is the combined 
responsibility of the state and the medical profession, and it must be started as 

t of the training in biology and hygiene in our schools, if we would minimize 
the inroads of this malady in our population. The fact that with the pancreas 
already damaged some control of food intake becomes imperative, particularly 
in the direction of not overeating and not putting on excess weight or fat, ought 
to be a matter of general information, understanding, and practice in society. 
It is a pity that this brief but excellent monograph is sold at one dollar, thus de- 
creasing its circulation and wider service. 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Will It Be a Boy? Sex-Determination according to Superstition and to 
Science. By F. OKLAND. New York: The Century Co., 1932. Pp. 
116. $1.50. 


A brief, delightful, and scientifically reliable essay on ancient superstitions 
and modern knowledge regarding the facts determining the sex of the offspring. 
The superstitions are vanquished by facts, experiments, laughter, and a kindly 
smile. We learn the various ways of nature in fixing the sex of individuals in 
different species. But practical measures for the control of sex in the human 
offspring is still in the future. 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Communicable Disease Control. Report of the Committee on the Control of 
Communicable Diseases of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. xv-+245. $2.25. 


This volume is a comprehensive and up-to-date compilation on communica- 
ble diseases. It considers the problem from the angle of morbidity, mortality, 
and their trends, with recommended procedures for the control of individual 
communicable diseases. The book on the whole is so written that it can be used 
not only by the physician and the health officer, but by every person in the field 
of public health. Of all the publications of the White House Conference this 
volume is well recommended and should be in the hands of everyone interested 
in public health and the control of the communicable-disease problem. 


M. E. SoOLLER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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